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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
His Beatitude the new Armenian Patriarch may, perhaps, 
be congratulated on having delivered the most fulsome 
address to his Sovereign that was ever composed by an 
ecclesiastic—which is saying a good deal. If the Great 
Assassin had been Edward VI. he could hardly havo 
buttered him with greater unction. The Armenian nation, 
its spokesman tells his Majesty, attaches itself to the 
imperial throne as ‘its surest refuge, and will doubtless 
reap the benefit of complete prosperity under the auspices 
of one who has ever shown his great solicitude for it.” 
One is not surprised to hear that his Majesty was ‘ well 
satisfied with the sentiments thus expressed,” but doubts 
whether it will be shared }b>y the Armenian nation. If 
these are the views of a l’atriarch, they may well say, 
‘Give those of babes and sucklings.” His Beatitude has, 
it is stated, been long better known than trusted, and is, 
in short, a time-server; but it is curious how prone persons 
of tho ecclesiastical profession in all ages have been to 
flatter their Sovereign, no matter how contemptible might 
be his character. Even Jeremy Taylor was not exempt 
from this weakness. It is probable this has had its 
influence in those religions which paint the Creator as a 
ruthless tyrant, bent on condemning His creatures to ever- 
lasting misery, whom their priests address as ‘‘ Merciful 


Tather.”’ 


When George IIT. came to the throne, one of his first 
acts was to issue an order prohibiting any of the clergy 
who should preach before him from paying him compli- 
ments in their sermons. This was especially aimed at 
a certain prebendary of Westminster, who had in his 
discourse before him indulged in fulsome adulation. 
Instead of thanks, the King gave him the information 


‘*that he came to church to hear the praises of God 
and not his own.” The prebendary (Dr. Thomas Wilson) 
revenged himself by going, as it were, into the other 


extreme, for he became a partisan of Wilkes, and put up 
a marble statue in his church at Walbrook to Mrs. 
Macaulay, the Republican historian: a striking example 
of the shallow foundations on which the flattery of the 
Great is built. 


One may have the highest admiration for Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning without sympathising with the recent 
attempt to commemorate their golden wedding. To keep 
an eminent person’s birthday or his deathday is natural 
enough ; even to keep the day on which he was confirmed 
or vaccinated would, at least, have fact for its foundation ; 
but to commemorate a circumstance in his existence which 
never occurred strikes Hibernian. From 
what ridiculous positions would the saving grace of 
humour—eyven a pinch of it—preserve the most respectable 


one as—well, 


Societies! The thing is to be more lamented since the 
union of the Brownings was an ideal and almost unique one. 
Poets, and, indeed, authors of all kinds, are said to make 
but indifferent husbands, and literary women worse wives. 
Even the examples that are quoted to the contrary are not 
encouraging. Of his wife Calphurnia the younger Pliny 
writes: ‘* Her affection for me has given her a turn for books ; 
and my compositions, which she takes a pleasure in reading, 
and even getting by heart, are continually in her hands.” 
His compositions! It is no wonder he thought well of 


her, but it seems injudicious of him to have given his 
reasons. A wife that gets her husband's works by heart 
must be an angel, or else most uncommonly artful. One 
cannot but have one’s suspcions of such a paragon. 
Ca'phurnia used to tell Pliny jun. that when he 
recited his works in public, she was always ‘“ behind 
some curtain, consumed with secret rapture’; but all 


he knew for certain was that she was not among the 
audience. This lady was not herself an author. It 
is there that the crux of literary marriages occurs. 
Daudet (I think it is) has a dreadful story of domestic 
jealousy from this cause. Such unions happen very 
seldom, much more seldom, indeed, than would 
expect, considering the attraction of common pursuits and 
tastes; and perhaps this is fortunate, for considerable 
literary talent may exist in little minds. Genius, how- 
ever, has no such jaundiced eyes. It may be said that 
though Lewes and George Eliot lived in great harmony 
together, it proves nothing, since the inequality between 
the:n was so great. [Dut this was not the case between the 
Brownings: their life seems to have wanted nothing in the 
way of mutual esteem and admiration. If they had ever 
had a golden wedding it would doubtless have been of 
pure gold; but they didn’t happen to have one. 


one 


Was it a comfort to the Anti-Gambling Society, one 
wonders, that a gentleman got off the payment of his 
obligations the other day on the ground that they were 
gambling debts?’ It could not have been unalloyed, 
because he ought to have suffered for having speculated 
at all. Still, it must have been ‘‘ soothing” to them, as a 
inodern moralist has expressed it, that the other man lost 
his money. Whether public feeling on such a question has 
altered, one rather doubts. The general opinion is that it 
is rather a low excuse for evading our liabilities—lower a 
good deal than that of ‘‘ minority,” pleaded by an infant of 
twenty ; but there is no doubt that the law has changed its 
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views about it. I think it was in Lord Campbell's time that 
it was laid down that no bet could be recovered by action. 
This has deprived the frequenters of the courts of a good 
deal of amusement, though not perhaps of edification. 
Lord Mansfield seems to have had a fancy for trying these 
matters. He pronounced—wrongly as it turned out—that 
the Chevalier d’Eon was a woman, ‘‘ whereby,” says the 
Annual Register, ‘no less that £75,000 (in bets) remained 
in this country which would otherwise have been trans- 
mitted to Paris.”” Another case before him was that of the 
two sons of peers who had wagered upon which of their 
fathers should die first. It sounds disrespectful, though it 
would in some degree depend upon which they backed. 
Each might have had a hopeful confidence in the longevity 
of his sire, whereas—but the alternative is too painful to 
contemplate. 

The ‘‘national weapon” of this country has been 
described by a humorist as an umbrella, and it is certainly 
an article we hold in high estimation. The character of 
one’s acquaintances might be discovered by their umbrellas 
at least as well as by their handwritings. The little tight- 
folding ones, the flapping ones that cannot be folded, the 
alpacas, the ginghams, have each some indication of it, as 
also have their hiandles, whether nobs in silver or agate, or 
crooks of wood ; when a little plate is added with the name 
and address of the owner it is especially significant: it 
denotes good principles, for wherever an Englishman goes 
his umbrella goes, and there is always the risk of his 
An ingenious device of a professor of 
mnemonics was to teach his pupils to say ‘‘ Good-bye, 
umbrella,” on taking leave of anybody: it must have 
astonished their host, but it preserved their property. 
Ladies, who love their umbrellas dearly, are nevertheless 
constantly losing them. <A lady left one the other day—a 
very peculiar one, with a bird’s head on it—in a shop, 
and within a quarter of an hour another lady customer 
reco znised it as her property and carried it off in triumph. 
Of course, this was not to be endured, and a London 
magistrate—the only adviser whose gratuitous opinion 
when sought is followed—was invoked upon the matter. 
Both ladies swore to the identity of their umbrellas, and 
produced copies of the bills showing where they had 
purchased them. Of the good faith of both there could be 
no doubt; as his Worship said, there had not been a more 
difficult case since Solomon threatened to halve the baby. 
If a dog had been in dispute he would, of course, have left 
it to the animal to decide the question ; but in return for 
no amount of affection—* cuddling,” by the bye, was one 
of the forms of endearment admittedly lavished on it—can 
an umbrella be induced to jump out of its skin, or open, 
like a flower, at the smile of its legal mistress. 


forgetting it. 


Umbrellas, as might have been expected, have had their 
‘*ups and downs,” been much despised and greatly appre- 
ciated, and no one exactly knows when they were first 
introduced in England. That umbrellas of some sort were 
known to the Anglo-Saxons is certain, for though learned 
persons are disagreed about the word “ scur-scead,”’ which 
has been translated ‘‘ shower-shade,”’ there is in the Harleian 
MSS. a figure holding an unmistakable umbrella over 
another’s head. Some time after its recognised adoption 
here, it was, however, looked upon as a mark of effeminacy. 
In the Female Tatler there is the following advertisement: 
‘* The young man belonging to the Custom House that for 
fear of rain borrowed the umbrella at Will’s Coffee-house 
of the mistress, is hereby advertised that to be dry from - 
head to foot on the like occasion, he shall be welcome to 
the maid's pattens.” Persons who suffered from rheumatism 
were not much likely to be influenced by satire of this 
kind, and the acclimatisation of the umbrella has long 
been complete. Without that protecting friend good men 
in rainy weather have been driven to strange shelters, and 
the wicked to church. ‘Those who come only when it 
suits them to hear the Word,” said Spurgeon on one occa- 
sion, ‘‘I call Umbrella Christians.” This object is often 
exchanged for a similar (though better) one, but always in 
the absence of the latter’s owner, with one exception. 
Mathews the elder; like his son, was always well dressed 
and carried a handsome umbrella. Munden, on the 
contrary, who was miserly, used an old cotton one. After 
he had left the stage Mathews met him one day in Covent 
Garden, and addressed him effusively, ‘‘ I wish, old fellow, 
you'd let me have something of you as a remembrance.” 
‘‘ Certainly, my dear friend,” returned Munden with great 
presence of mind, ‘‘ we’ll exchange umbrellas,” and he did 
so with much dexterity. 


A justly popular artist in black and white has been 
giving us his experiences of the difficulties which even a 
man of genius has sometimes to surmount. There was a 
time, he says, when ‘‘he begged the broken biscuit at 
public-houses, and quenched his thirst at the street foun- 
tains,’ when he slept in the Park or on the Embankment, 
and on one occasion ‘“‘ persuaded a child to part with some 
of his bread and bacon in exchange for his walking-stick.” 
These things, as we all know, have been of benefit 
to him, just as the great advantage of a classical 
education is said to be its teaching us to educate our- 
selves, though from that experience success does not, as in 
our artist’s case, always result. I have only known one 
instance of similar low beginnings in literature. When a 
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youthful editor, I received so graphic an account of a night 
spent in the Thames Tunnel. written by one who had not 
twopence to spend on the accommodation that is afforded 
by a common lodging-house, that I could not refrain 
from asking him by letter, and with suitable apologies, 
whether such was the real state of his finances. He 
wrote back ‘‘ Yes,” and in so straightforward a manner as 
convinced me of his integrity as well as of his intelligence. 
I had the good fortune to have the opportunity to 
recommend him to a vacant post on a daily paper con- 
ducted by the ablest editor of the day. Within three 
months he received £200 a year for his services, and 
instantly married on it. This habit of precipitancy may 
have accounted for a good deal of his previous misfortunes, 
but he had another failing (very likely, poor fellow, induced 
by privation)—namely, opium-eating. Through this 
misfortune he after a while lost his place, which he had 
otherwise filled with great approval. I lost sight of him 
for years, and felt that he had ‘ gone under” irrevocably, 
yet in a few years I received a book of his, published 
anonymously—a description of life among the London 
poor, professedly written by a Scripture-reader-—which had 
a great and deserved success. Though he eventually died 
in poverty, he made a considerable name for himself, and 
nobly redeemed his past—the most striking example of the 
‘*never-too-late-to-mend” theory that has ever come 
under my observation. 


Amid a rain of novels, neurotic, hypnotic, and melo- 
dramatic, to come upon a story of wholesome life among the 
northern hills is almost like finding shelter. When the 
author is a new one—has positively no other works to cite 
upon his title-page—one has hopes, too, of a certain freshness 
that is generally to be found ina first book. Add that there 
is not a person of title in the whole narrative, and it must 
be admitted that there is unusual promise in it. All these 
advantages are concentrated in ‘‘ The Borderer,”” by Adam 
Lilburn, whom one suspects, however, from the acquaint- 
ance with female character that is displayed, to be an 
Eve. Farmer Riddell and his two sons, Paul and Will, 
are vigorously drawn: the elder of the two brothers, a 
strong religious character, the younger, a ne’er-do-well, 
are both in love with their cousin Mary. Will is the more 
superficially attractive, enjoys the same sort of popularity, 
and is instinct with the same selfish egotism, as men of 
his type of a higher class. His views of women are not 
unknown in the best circles— 

In Will's opinion, May's attitude of adoration was a 
natural and proper one. The very shyness and sensitiveness 
of her nature, and her shrinking from self-assertion, com- 
mended her greatly to this egoist. 

In her beautiful eyes he read exactly what he wished to 
read—namely, a flattering reflection of himself. That was as 
it should be! Women were made for the delight of men. 
They were but the satcllites of planets possessing magnitude 
and brilliancy. 

Her own character interested him not a whit. She was as 
an unread book in the hands of one already sutisfied with the 
cover, the gilding, the ornamentation ; one who does not care 
to cut the pages and make himself the master of the contents. 
But the outside of the book was charming, and he dreamt of 
it all that sunny day on the hill-side. 

About girls who could be captured and betrayed this 
rustic gay Lothario gave himself even less concern 

There was no triumph in a facile victory. She had been so 
determined to believe in him, so blind to the fact that he was 


moved by nothing higher than a mere animal impulse. And 
women never could understand when a thing was over. 
The difference between the men of Arcadia and cf 


Burlington Arcadia is at slight. Otherwise the story 
has no trace of the town about it. We are among the 
meadows and the sweet-breathing kine, the mountains and 
the docile but unreasoning sheep. These last and their 
simple yet inexplicable ways are admirably described— 


Quite suddenly the whole summit grew alive with dusky 


forms—-a besieging army that had crept up and stormed the 
heights. Pushing, crowding, stopping to reconnoitre, then 
timidly advancing again, came the intruders upon Paul's 
solitude. They appeared to experience some alarm when 


they came upon his prostrate figure, and as he rose to 
his feet they stopped and gave out a faint bleating noise. 
These creatures have a somewhat singular habit of climb- 
ing at sundown to any high ground that may happen to 
adjoin their feeding-place. It is as though they were moved 
by some ambition to attain an cutlook into a larger world 
before settling down contentedly for the night. Their dim, 
rounded forms now moved stealthily about among the crags, 
and the place was filled with the faint musky odour of their 
fleeces. 
The dramatic interest is on the same high level as the 
descriptions. How Paul falls from his high ideals, and 
Will gravitates to the lowest depths; how May turns from 
one to the other and back again, with all the sorrow and 
catastrophes—not without bright gleams of happiness, 
when the sun dissolves the mountain mists —will be followed 
by the reader with unstinted interest. In some respects the 
author reminds us of George Eliot, though he has not her 
humour. Like her, he is free from the false senti- 
ment that attributes unfailing affection to women who 
have attached themselves to those whom they afterwards 
discover to be worthless objects. Men flatter themselves 
in vain that love (for them) can never be extinguished in 
the female breast, but this is not the case— 

‘* Women are all jilts at heart,’’ says Will sullenly ; ‘and 
yct you loved me once—or ut least you said so.”’ 

“Yes. I can’t understand my past life,’’ returns May ; 
‘* but this at least I am certain of—that love is as utterly dead 
as though it had never existed. Its very memory now seems 
to degrade me.”’ 


as 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 

‘KING RICHARD III.,” AT THE LYCEUM. 
Shakspere’s ‘‘ King Richard III.” (no less than Cibber’s, 
which so long triumphed over it) is an enormously 
amusing tragedy, There is nothing incongruous in the 
epithet. Whatis a tragedy ’ A drama of great crime or 
great suffering, which concludes with the death of the 
protagonist ? That, to be sure, is one definition. It covers 
Webster's ‘‘ Duchess of Malfi”’; it also covers “‘ Punch and 
Judy.” These aro both amusing tragedies. So is Shak- 
spere’s tragedy of Punch Gloster and his dog Toby 
Buckingham. If you want me to take this tragedy seriously 
you must transport me back to Elizabethan times and 
give me the Elizabethan ‘‘ soul-state.”’ You must bring 
the England of Bosworth Field as near to me as the England 
of Waterloo, you must make me believe in ghosts and 
shiver at curses—in short, you must achieve the impos- 
sible. No doubt Richard was tragic—seriously, terribly 
tragic—to Shakspere’s contemporaries. 
Faukes—now become a comic ‘‘ Guy,” stuffed with bran. 
Is there a ha’p’orth of terror or pity—the Aristotelian marks 
of serious tragedy—in this play of Shakspere’s? I cannot find 
it. The very prodigality of Richard's crimes makes not for 
horror, the thrill, the cold shiver down the back, but for 
amusement. He has adopted—or adapted—Pat’s code at 
Donnybrook : If you see a head—chop it off. It is the 
reductio ad absurdum of decapitation. One can no more 
feel terror or pity at this wholesale, rapid, matter-of- 
fact slaughtering than the Parisians of the Terror could 
have felt those emotions 





So was Guido 


he revels in them, not more as means than as ends, as 


exquisite practical jokes. And whatever he does, he does 


gaily. He has the rare talent of being funny at a 
funeral. His fooling of the Lord Mayor and citizens is 


the irresponsible, joyous prank of a schoolboy. Women 
he regards as ‘*‘ great fun,’ turning Anne and Elizabeth 
round his little finger with the most crude flattery, and even 
‘* chaffing”’ his mother—treating the sex with the brutal, 
contemptuous indulgence of a Napoleon. But when he 
is most brutal he is most gay. He is always gay and 
‘** game ’’—and ‘‘ game” he dies. 

That is the Richard, it seems to me, which Sir Henry 
Irving gives us: a humorous Richard, a Richard brimming 
over with vitality, a keen (if peculiar) enjoyment of life, 
power, energy, will—it is, I think, Shakspere’s Richard 
‘*down to the ground.” And, I repeat, it is enormously 
amusing. From the rest of the personages—a mere crowd, 
serving as heads for Richard to play his exquisite practical 
jokes with—Miss Genevieve Ward’s ‘rare, pale” (and 
imprecating) ‘‘ Margaret” stands most prominently out ; 
but nearly everybody is sufficient. The grim Tower 
walls, the ‘‘ drums and tramplings,” the final set - to, 
are, as such things invariably are at the Lyceum, 
‘all werry capital.” A. B. WALKLEY. 

THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 
It does not seem likely that the death of Maceo, one of the 
most notable leaders of the insurgents’ guerrilla warfare, 
whose fate was noticed by us last week, has caused such 
dismay among his comrades as to bring them nearer to 


submission. They number about forty thousand in arms, 


PRINCE ALEXANDER OF TECK 
IN RHODESIA. 

Although many experts in Rhodesian affairs still maintain 
that such pacification as has now been effected in Mashona- 
land and Matabililand is but a patched-up respite which 
cannot last long, recent accounts of the condition of the 
country seem to promise general quietude in the near 
future. It is estimated that the Matabili and Mashonas 
have between them lost some ecight or nine thousand 
men, when dead, wounded, and prisoners are all 
reckoned up, and this heavy reduction of the insurgent 
ranks, coupled with their losses in cattle and the destruc- 
tion of many of their kraals, must naturally have taken 
the heart out of the most ardent of the rebels. But the 
disturbances which have broken out even since peace was 
nominally restored testify to the urgent need of some sort 
of understanding of good faith between the natives 
and the great population of settlers. The provisions 
made by Earl Grey on behalf of the British South Africa 
Company for the feeding of the great hordes of natives 
left practically destitute by the war will doubtless have a 
good effect in promoting confidence. 

The fuller accounts of the recent fighting which have 
now been received all show how severe the several 
encounters were. We give an Illustration of the attack cn 
Wedza’s stronghold on Oct. 16-18, in which Prince Alex- 
ander of Teck played a prominent part. ‘The fight which 
raged around this insurgent centre lasted two whole days 
and nights, the position being a very strong one, consisting 
of six lofty granite hills, on which eight great kraals 
The process of the beleaguering imperial 
troops was to hunt the in- 
surgents from the kraals 


were situated. 








when tumbrils passed with EE Dae 
the frequency of the modern 
omnibus. One gets as in- 
different of human life in 
the play as a savage at the 
court of Cetewayo or an 
executioner at Pekin. 
Richard is no more terrible 
than Giant Gorgibuster or 
any other fairy-tale monster. 
We come away, as Charles 
Lamb said, ‘‘ with a proper 
conviction that Richard is 
a very wicked man, and 
kills little children in their 
beds with something like 
the pleasure which the 
giants and ogres in 
children’s books are repre- 
sented to have taken in 
that practice.” Exactly ! 
Richard is quite the 
most amusing of all the 





ogres. 
He makes no secret about 
it himself. No sooner has 
the curtain risen than he 
rushes on the stage to tell 
you the sort of man he is, 
to growl out, as it were, 








a preliminary ‘ Fee-faw 
fum!” as who should say, 
‘* Please make no mistake. 
I am the villain of this 
play; sit tight, keep your eye on me, and I will see 
you get your money’s worth.” What he actually says is— 
I am determined to prove a villain, 


and adds, as though he had been reading up his own 
character in More’s ‘‘ Life’’ and Holinshed’s ‘‘ Chronicle ” 
(as, in fact, he had)— 

. . . IT am subtle, false, and treacherous. 


In short, he is a “ professional” villain, with his dramatic 
status inscribed on his visiting-card. This is not a type of 
uomo delinguente known to Lombroso. But it is, once 
more, enormously amusing. 

What makes it still more amusing is that it is a perfect 
type of what it is now the fashion to call (especially among 
prigs) the ‘artist temperament.” Richard works as 
enthusiastically at his own character, adding a ‘high 
light” of hypocrisy here, a warm touch of blood colour 
there, as a Cellini would work at a vase, or a Milton at a 
sonnet. He stands back from himself, so to speak, and 
watches with the approving eye of a connoisseur how the 
work progresses. When he feels he has put in a par- 
ticularly neat stroke of the brush, he pauses to give 
himself that praise which is meat and drink to the true 
artist, and (being a bit of a cabotin into the bargain) he 
invites your praise too. Briefly, he is as vain as a 
prima donna, type of the class to which essentially he 
belongs. 

Above all—it is the priceless quality of him, the thing 
that has endeared him to our hearts—he has a keen sense 
of humour. Here he is ‘‘the profound, the witty, accom- 
plished Richard,” of Lamb, already quoted. Were his 
murders mere murders, means to the removal of an 
obstacle, he would be what a contemporary critic called an 
early stage Richard, ‘‘a vulgar stabber”; but evidently 


THE CUBAN INSURRECTION: INSURGENTS, LED BY BRAUILIO GUERRA AND PERICO DIAZ, ATTACKING A TRAIN 
LOADED WITH SPANISH SOLDIERS AND AMMUNITION 


forming many detached bands which traverse, east 
and west, the whole length of the large island of Cuba, 
doing sharp execution in every province to the damage of 
all partisans of the Spanish Government. Marshal Weyler, 
with a regular army which must, altogether, amount to 
150,000, has been unable hitherto, as his predecessor was 
unable, to check the spreading forces of rebellion, and 
really holds but a small district, around the city of 
Havana, in his military grasp. Whether he can gain 
any decisive victory, or expel the insurgents at least from 
the western provinces to a considerable distance from the 
capital, before the commencement, in March or April, of a 
new political party rule in the United States of America, 
which may signify the recognition of Cuban independence 
or some commanding mediation, is a highly important 
question. The last eventuality, which might occasion 
hostilities between Spain and the United States, would 
probably be avoided by a signal defeat of the rebellion, but 
this appears every week more unlikely, as there is nowhere 
to be met with any collected body large enough to stand for 
the cause on a decisive battlefield, or to present, in case of 
its discomfiture, a proof of Spanish military power sufficient 
to end the contest. Fierce skirmishes are very frequent in 
places far remote from each other; convoys of provisions and 
ammunition for the troops are intercepted, as is shown 
by our Illustration of the insurgents attacking a 
railway train; country houses are burnt, sugar-plant- 
ations laid waste, small towns and villages compelled 
to pay money to the guerrilla bands, or to supply 
them with food and forage. The destruction and loss 
of property, beside the stoppage of cultivation on the 
planters’ estates, must amount to several millions 
sterling. “We cannot yet foresee the result of this 
devastating strife. 


into the shelter of the hill- 
side caves, and then to shell 
the caves. The attacking 
force, under Lieu- 
tenant- Colonel Baden- 
Powell, made the very most 
of its numbers by spreading 
out around the considerable 
area occupied by the six 
heights, but at one point tho 
real thinness of their ranks 
laid the troops open to a 
sharp repulse, which was 
only averted by the oppor- 
tune arrival of a troop of 
the 7th Hussars, commanded 
by Prince Alexander of 
Teck in a spirited onset. 





POMPEII, RECENTLY 
PHOTOGRAPHED. 


The burial rites wero 
matters to whichthe Romans 
attached much importance, 
and the duty of doing every- 
thing to appease Charon 
and the other rulers of 
after life was religiously 








NEAR POZO REDONDO. 


observed down to the 
dawn of Christianity. The 
cemetery, even after cre- 
mation was adopted for all 
classes of citizens, was generally outside the city, and at 
Pompeii the suburb known as Augusta Felix was reserved 
for this purpose. The route now known as the Strada dei 
Sepoleri led thither, and in fact formed part of tho 
burying-ground. Visitors will remember tho frequent 
recurrence of the word ‘‘ Auguste” in tho inscriptions 
which have been laid bare. ‘This was a municipal 
title which implied the privilege of the ‘ bisellium ”— 
a badge which appears on several tombs. Of these 
memorials the most noteworthy is that of Neevoleia Tyche, 
with its beautiful relief symbolising the tossed ship of lifa 
entering the quiet haven of rest. The tomb with tho 
marble door is interesting as showing the way in which tho 
ashes of a family were arranged in the small underground 
chamber lighted from above. Close by the Villa of Diomed 
is the open space where, according to some writers, tho 
funeral feasts were held; while the Tomb of Saturninus, 
the only erection of its kind in Pompeii, has been thought 
by some to have been built for the general public. Tho 
Tombs of Scaurus and Manlia and the Round Tomb are too 
well known to need any special description, but they 
remain the most important features of the Strada dei 
Sepoleri. 

The death of Signor Fiorelli, at the early part of tho 
present year, for a moment seemed to threaten the works 
at Pompeii with interruption. He had, however, during 
his many years of direction, trained a competent staff of 
assistants, and it is satisfactory to learn that the work of 
the past twelve months has been exceptionally encouraging. 
No important bronze statue like that of the ‘ Listening 
Narcissus”’ has been unearthed, but the smaller works of 
art which entered so widely into the domestic life of tho 
Romans have been found in some number, the Pompoii 
Museum being thereby considerably enriched. 

















PERSONAL. 


The Duke of Norfolk has been entertaining parties of 
friends at Arundel Castle for the past fortnight. No 
harder worker than the present Postmaster-General has 
ever been in office, and no doubt he feels the anomaly of 
being on holiday at the very time all the rest of his depart- 
ment is working thirteen hours to the dozen. As a matte: 
of fact, however, the great pressure which absorbs all 
hands for current work thrusts aside for the moment the 
merely departmental and administrative business. No 
subordinate has time to do anything but his pressing task, 
and the chief therefore has to put aside his inquiries, his 
experiments, his consultations. Meanwhile, the Duke has 
made every possible arrangement to meet the necessities of 
the season with the least amount of overwork for the 
members of his innumerable staff. 

The sanguineness of Charles Dickens was never more 
at fault, it seems, than when he gave himself up to 
working for, and believing in, the establishment of the 
Guild of Literature and Art. It was to pension poor men 
of letters and to provide for their widows. Perhaps, if it 
had stopped there, it might have come to stay ; but the 
sort of hospice built near Knebworth in connection with it 
niade it top-heavy. Bulwer-Lytton gave two acres of 
land for it, and Dickens a variety of entertainments. But 
a red - brick building that could be seen from passing 
trains—what could it be but a charity institution Such 
seemed to be the prejudice at the outset; and in the next 
Session of Parliament a Bill is to brought in for the dis- 
solution of the Guild, which began its well-meaning but 


ill-designed career in 1850. Its property, consisting of the 
land and buildings at Stevenage, and some £2000 in 


addition, will, if the Bill passes, be given to other and suc- 
cessful societies in the same line of business—the Royal 
Literary Fund and the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution. 


A silver tea-pot and a silver coffee-pot, the handsomest 
that Piccadilly could yield, have been presented to Captain 
Dutton, of the Umbria, a souvenir of the trip to America 
undertaken by a party of distinguished English lawyers in 
the autumn. The gift has been attributed by the daily 
press to Lord Russell of Killowen, who is, indeed, the 
chief of the givers. But with him are to be associated 
Sir Frank Lockwood, Mr. Crackanthorpe, Q.C., Mr. Charles 
Russell, the newly appointed solicitor in England to the 
Dominion of Canada, and, indeed, all the rest of the party. 
Captain Dutton’s courtesy to the learned travellers is com- 
memorated in a suitable inscription engraved upon the 
plate. 


Dr. James Lynch, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Kildare and Leighlin, died on Saturday afternoon at 
Tullow, county Carlow. He was the oldest member of 
the Episcopate, being ninety years of age, for thirty 
of which he had been a Bishop. As president, first of 
St. Vincent’s College, Castlenock, Dublin, and then of 
the Irish College in Paris, he was brought into relations 
with a large number of the Roman Catholic priests of Ireland 
in the days of their training. For some time before his 
death he was condemned to inaction; but he was followed 
tv the grave by the regrets of persons scattered far and 
wide beyond the boundaries of his own diocese. 


The Church of England lost one of its best workers in 
Africa when Bishop Knight-Bruce resigned his see. His 
early death in Devonshire is a pathetic reminder that his 
resolye to come home was only too amply justified. The 
Bishop was the eldest son of Mr. L. B. Knight-Bruce, of 
Sunbury, and a grandson of 
Lord Justice Knight-Bruce. 
He was born in 1853, went 
to Eton and Oxford, served 
some curacies in the West, 
and obtained his first incum- 
bency at Liverpool in 1882. 
In the following year he re- 
signed it in order to become 
a mission curate under 
Bishop Walsham How in 
East London. He was still 
a curate-in-charge when he 
accepted the Bishopric of 
Bloemfontein in 1886. He 
served his diocese, and then 
began to push ahead. He 
interviewed Lobengula, who 
conceived a liking for him, 
and afterwards he joined the 
pioneer forces on their entry 
into Mashonaland. On a new 
see being created he took 
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Mashonaland for himself. Ten . — . 
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When war broke cut he was ee re ee eee 
: : Bishop of Mashonaland. 

exceedingly busy, tending 


the wounded and watching over the native interests. 
Under the strain his health broke down, and he resigned 


in 1894. Bishop Knight-Bruce soon obtained work in 
Devonshire, where he has succumbed to pneumonia. He 
was much liked at home and abroad. 

Who killed Maceo’ Modern refinement, with an 


unabated enthusiastic admiration of military skill and 
soldierly courage, is not, as we observed last week, disposed 
to approve of national self-congratulation upon the death 
of an individual hostile combatant. But we feel sure that 
Major Cirujeda, commanding a battalion of the St. Quentin 
regiment of infantry in the Spanish army, his comrades 
serving in Cuba, and his personal friends at Madrid 
or in other cities and towns of Spain, cannot have 
shared or encouraged any barbarous exultation, such 
as the populace in those towns lately expressed at 
the fact of Maceo’s being killed. For Maceo, though 
a mulatto, was a brave man; and the Cuban insurrection, 
whatever be its merits or prospects, is an attempt not more 
dishonourable to its partisans than the many civil wars, 
faction - fights, and ‘‘pronunciamentos”’ which have 
occurred in Spain, not in Cuba, at intervals of twenty 
years, more or less, since the oldest living Spaniard 
was a child. It was the national habit or custom, as 


it still is in Spanish South America, for rival or dis- 
sentient politicians to take up arms and fight over their 
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differences of opinion. Maceo and his companions are 
hereby excused from the imputation of pot Bos ay and he 
might have died in his bed, nobody thinking he ought to 
be hanged. But as for Major Cirujeda, who certainly did 
not slay Maceo with his own hand in personal combat, he 
is a gallant officer, now justly praised by his countrymen, 
and honoured by the gracious Queen-Regent, for a notable 
action in which his troops, numbering three hundred and 
fifty, defeated two thousand of the enemy strongly posted 
on a hill-side. For that we give his portrait, and hope for 





MAJOR FRANCISCO CIRUJEDA, 


Commanding a Battalion of Spanish Infantry in Cuba. 


him speedy promotion to higher rank with better pay—the 
more so because he has no private fortune, and has a wife 
and twelve children to maintain, in a modest little house in 


the Calle de Toledo. 


The Earl of Darnley, who died on Dec. 14, had been in 
failing health for some time, and had never recovered from 
the shock caused by the painful circumstances of the death 
of his daughter, Lady Mary Bligh. John Stuart Bligh, 
Earl of Darnley, and, to give him his full list of titles, 
Viscount Darnley and Baron Clifton of Rathmore, in the 
Irish Peerage, and Baron Clifton of Leighton Bromswold in 
that of England, was born close on seventy years ago, and 
succeeded to his several titles on the death of his father, 
the fifth Earl, at the tender age of eight. He received his 
education at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, where his 
son and successor, Lord Clifton, has followed him, and was 

known in after years 
very loya l 
Churchman and a 
zealous Conservative. 
He married the e/dest 
daughter of the third 
Earl of Chichester, 
Lady Harriet Mary 
Pelham. The late 
Karl was a_ popular 
landlord, and in the 
neighbourhood of 
(rravesend, of which 
the Earls of Darnley 
are Lord High Stew- 
ards, he was well 
known as a beneficent 
patron of local enter- 
prise. It is interest- 
ing to remember that 
the fourth Earl of 
Darnley claimed the 
dukedom of Lennox, 
as heir of line to the 
sixth Duke, to whom 
Charles II. was served 
heir. No decision was, however, given by the House of 
Lords on the question. The first peer received his patent 
after his marriage with the heiress of Baroness Clifton. 


Among the many pleasant surprises of the Christmas 
season the most unexpected was the appearance in the 
Times of a letter from Mr. Ruskin. So long withdrawn 
from daily affairs, Mr. Ruskin has given casual readers time 
to forget that he is one of the best of English letter-writers, 
living or dead. What Mr. Ruskin did for St. Mark’s, Venice, 
he is now eager to do for the west front of Peterborough 
Cathedral, threatened by the common foe, the restorer. 
In Mr. Ruskin’s opinion, Peterborough is one of the 
grandest monuments of pure Gothic archivecture left to 
the world, and he thinks the plan of Mr. Péarson to restore 
the west front is a monstrous one to demolish it. This 
may or may not be. But, at any rate, all will agree with 
Mr. Ruskin’s wish to prevent ‘‘one stone from being 
touched until the matter of needful restoration has been 
fully considered by the most competent experts.” 


Serviceable presents for the season are to be obtained 
from Messrs. Blondeau, the proprietors of Vinolia, who 
have issued a number of ‘‘ Presentation Cases”’ filled with 
the various Vinolia preparations of widespread repute. 
The boxes are very dainty in appearance, one, in shaded 
green with a chrysanthemum design, being particularly 
effective. 
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ABOUT STEVENSON AND MEMORIALS. 


There was not room for cavil in the resolution passed 
at Edinburgh the other day for the erection of some 
monument to the memory of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
It is when the form of the memorial comes to be 
discussed that the battle will begin. Mr. Gosse has 
already declared for a statue, and he could, perhaps, 


produce a sculptor, though hardly an atmosphere in 
which it will stand; and to box up Robert Louis 


Stevenson in a building would be an offence to all that 
was open-air in him. Lord Rosebery, it is certain, will 
not lend himself to the further disfigurement of Edinburgh, 
if we may judge by his pious ejaculation that all its 
existing statues may become informed by the evil spirits 
of the Gadarene swine and precipitate themselves into 
the Firth of Forth. 

What did Robert Louis Stevenson himself think or say 
of memorials ¥ His forefathers, for instance, left him no 
need to decide. They had made their own. For what 
obelisk will compare with a lighthouse? Men of old left 
eudowments to burn candles at some sacred shrine, but 
Stevenson’s fathers had lit the lamp of lighthouses under 
‘*the naked heaven.” ‘The Bell Rock Lighthouse, his 
father’s greatest work, was finished before Robert Louis 
Stevenson was born; and it was Skerryvore, ‘‘the noblest 
of all extant deep-sea lights,’ built by his father and his 
uncle Alan together, that Stevenson himself memorialised 
by calling his house at Bournemouth by its name. ‘These 
remain as ideal monuments to the makers, and as such 
they were regarded by Stevenson. He looked ** along the 
winding coasts,” and saw the family’s ‘‘ pyramids and tall 
memorials catch the dying sun.” In ** Underwoods,” again, 
Stevenson says of his father 

Innumerable loves, uncounted hopes, 
To our wild coasts, not darkling now, approach ; 
Not now obscure, since thou and thine are there. 


Yet, again, writing in the Isle of Apemama, in 1889, on 
‘**\ Voice from Home,” he imagined himself again in 
Edinburgh 
In that denoted city of the dead, 

and once more he connects his fathers with their beacons— 

There, on the sunny frontage of a hill, 

Hard by the house of kings, repose the dead, 

My dead, the ready and the strong of word. 

Their works, the salt-encrusted, still survive : 

The sea bombards their founded towers, the night 

Thrills pierced with their strong lamps. 


But of the putting up of monuments over the dead, of 
set purpose, Stevenson has something to the point. Almost 
his last letters were written in approval of a monument for 
Burns, and in suggestion of a monument to Robin Fer- 
gusson, from whom Burns, Stevenson said, ‘* knew whence 
to draw fire—from the poor white-faced, drunken, vicious 
boy that raved himself to death in the Edinburgh mad- 


house.” And then follows one of the most remarkable 
passages Stevenson ever wrote: ‘* We’ Fergusson, 


Burns, and himself—‘' we are the three Robins who have 
touched the Scots lyre this last century. Well, the one is 
the world’s. He did it; he came off; he is now for ever. 
But I and the other—ah, what bonds we have! Born inthe 
same city ; both sickly, both vicious, both pestered 
nearly to madness, the other toa madhouse— bya damnatory 
creed; both seeing the stars and the moon, and wearing shoe- 
leather on the same ancient stones, under the same pends, 
down the same closes where our common ancestors clashed 
in their armour, rusty or bright. I believe Fergusson 
lives in me—I do; but tell it 
not in Gath, as every man has 
these fanciful superstitions, 
coming, going, but yet en- 
during; only most men are 
so wise (or the poet in them 
so dead) that they keep their 
follies for themselves.” In 
another letter to the same 
correspondent Stevenson 
speaks of a memorial for this 
poet, with whom he so identi- 
fies himself that one may 
almost gather what would be 
his own views about his own 
monument in the words: 
‘* The true place (in my view) 
fora monument to Fergusson 
is in the churchyard of Had- 
dington ; but as that would, 
perhaps, not carry many 
votes, I should say the two 
following sites—tirst, as near 
the site of the old Bedlam as 
we could get; or, second, be- 
side the Cross, the heart of his 
city. Upon this would I have a fluttering butterfly ; and 
I suggest the citation 


one 


Poor butterfly, thy case I mourn, 


for the case of Fergusson is not one to pretend about.” But 
as for Burns, whom Stevenson more resembles as a writer, 
belonging to all the nation, he would give a larger liberty of 
choice. ‘* Where Burns goes will not matter. He is no local 
poet, like poor Robin the First ; he is general as the casing 
air. Glasgow, as the chief city of Scottish men, would do well ; 
but for God’s sake don’t let it be like the Glasgow memorial 
to Knox. I remember when I first saw this laughing for 
an hour by Shrewsbury clock.” 

In another instance Stevenson gave the world his mind 
about a memorial. R. M. Ballantyne, the story-writer, 
was to be commemorated this time, and Stevenson sent a 
subscription. And with his cheque was a piece of advice : 
‘*Mr. Ballantyne would, I am sure, be vastly more gratified 
if we added to the prosperity of his wife and family than if 
we erected to him the tallest memorial in Rome.” This he 
insists upon; and then he suggests: ‘‘a simple tablet, with 
our benefactor’s name, dates of birth and death, the indi- 
cation that he was the author of many works, and some 
words to this effect: ‘ Erected to his cheerful memory bya 
grateful generation.’” It would seem as if in these words 
Stevenson had come to the rescue of Lord Rosebery’s com- 
mittee in that difficult matter—the choice of an inscription. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen, with Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, on Friday, Dec. 18, left Windsor Castle for Osborne 
House, Isle of Wight. 

The Prince of Wales on Tuesday opened the Davy- 
Faraday Laboratory, adjacent to the Royal Institution. 

The Princess of Wales and Princess Victoria of Wales 
are at Sandringham. Prince and Princess Charles of 
Denmark on Saturday left England for Copenhagen. 

The week before Christmas has naturally brought a 
truce to political meetings and speeches. Our leading 
statesmen, and members of both Houses of Parliament, 
have been more agreeably engaged, and the family or 
social gatherings at country houses do not belong to public 
record here, Since Dec. 16, when the Central Committee 
of the Liberal Federation at Liverpool passed resolutions 
to keep up the Opposition protest against Ministerial 
inaction upon the Armenian question and Ministerial 
intentions respecting Voluntary schools, no demonstration 
of that kind has taken place that demands remark. 


To maintain the Crystal Palace and improve its financial 
position by a scheme which should further increase and 
secure its substantial usefulness as a centre of technical 
education, was the object of a meeting held last week under 
the presidency of the Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie, President 
of the Board of Trade. Mr. C. E. Tritton, M.P., Sir 
Raymond West, and other gentlemen, 
took part in the consultation, and a sug- 
gestion was made by Colonel Campbell 
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the disturbance was everywhere perceptible ; likewise in 
London and the suburbs. It reached Derby northward. 
Those who felt it say it seemed to them a rocking, not a 
lifting motion, and they heard a deep rumbling ; the whole 
time comprised by these unusual phenomena was only four 
seconds. Several pinnacles of Hereford Cathedral were 
loosened, but did not fall. Chimneys were shaken down, 
but no considerable damage to buildings, and no loss of 
life or personal injury has been reported; and curiosity, 
rather than serious alarm, was the general sentiment with 
regard to this mild visitation. 

The Abernant or River Level Pit Colliery disaster in 
South Wales, mentioned in our last, must have been fatal 
to nearly eighty men who were unable to escape when the 
water burst in upon them; but the work of pumping out 
the water has occupied many days; and, until it was done, 
their bodies could not be recovered. 

The steam-ship Orotava, belonging to the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, but chartered by the Orient Com- 
pany’s line for the voyage to Australia, capsized in the 
dock at Tilbury while taking in coal, on Dec. 14, and 
could not be raised until Monday last. Vive men who 
were below, employed in scraping the tanks, were 
unfortunately drowned. The vessel is not much damaged. 

The United States Ambassador, the Hon. T. I’. Bayard, 
was at Bristol on Dec. 17, when he met the Chamber of 
Commerce, gave away prizes at the Merchant Venturers’ 





that the Crystal Palace might in some 
way be connected with the London 
School Board. Members of the London 
County Council also felt an interest in 
the matter. Nothing was said of direct 
Government aid. 





The London County Council, at its 
adjourned meetings, has been continuing 
discussions, for one thing, upon the 
reorganisation of its Works and Buildings 
official departments, rendered needful by 
the recent discovery of misleading entries 
in the accounts. The chief engineer, Mr. 
Alexander Binnie, furnished a detailed 


exposition of the management of the 
works, giving an opinion that works 


could not be done so cheaply or so well 
by any contractors. Mr. 'T’. Blashill, the 
official architect, examined with regard to 
buildings, confirmed this view. Another 
important matter is the purchase and 
leasing of the chief Metropolitan tram- 
ways on the north side of the Thames, 
by which it is calculated that the rate- 
payers will gain a profit of £38,000 
yearly, the lines being surrendered by 
the companies as freehold property, under 
compulsion, and let again to them for 
working, under a fourteen years’ lease, 
at a rent of 12} per cent. on the 
price which the Council pays for the 
purchase, 





The various schemes for the celebration 
of the Queen’s long reign, kept in abey- 
ance at her Majesty's personal wish, are 
in what may be called a forward state of 
preparation. If little is said until 1897 
is actually an arrival, every speaker is 
primed, ready to pop off at the given 
signal. Preliminaries are all arranged, 
and the army of workers and speakers is 
ready to take the platform. A most im- 
portant party has already declared for the 
nurses—a class which the Queen’s reign 
may be said to have seen created and 
organised. But unanimity in these 
things is out of the question; and there 
will be local and sectional celebrations, of 
which one can only say, the more the 
merrier, if they allured the otherwise 
stand-off contributor. Already a meeting 
of Jews has been held for separate asso- 
ciation, and, among: local efforts, a very 
energetic one is on foot in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, where some £75,000 has already 
been subscribed for a new infirmary, 
the Northumberland miners having decided by ballot to 
contribute £5000 from their own fund. 


Organising preparations for the national festive cele- 
bration, in July next, of the sixtieth anniversary of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, begins to make a stir among the promoters 
and managers of exhibitions in London. The Duke of 
Cambridge presided last week over a meeting of the 
Honorary Committee which undertakes to provide at 
Karl’s Court an attractive memorial display of the products 
of British art and industry and intellect during the Vic- 
torian era. Sir Stafford Northcote, M.P., represents the 
Chambers of Commerce; Sir George Birdwood, Sir J. D. 
Linton, Sir Charles Kennedy, Mr. MacWhirter, and others 
are active members of the Committee; the Marquis of 
Lorne leads the Women’s Work Section. Mr. Imré Kiralfy 
and M. Paul Cremien Javal are occupied with plans for 
adapting the Earl’s Court grounds and buildings to the 
intended exhibition. 


Instead of political or social agitation last week, England 
had an earthquake, of wider extent than has been expe- 
rienced for some time past, but very slight in force ; this 
happened on Thursday, Dec. 17, a little over twenty 
minutes before six o’clock in the morning. It chiefly 
affected a broad region extending from the south-eastern 
and eastern counties to the North Midlands, the Welsh 
border, and Cheshire, a length of nearly three hundred 
niles, but was felt strongly in Worcestershire and 
Herefordshire, towards the base of the hill ranges along 
the eastward frontier of Wales; in Warwickshire, 
Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and in the Valley of 
the Thames, also, on the Berkshire and Surrey side, 
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“THE ALARM.” 
After the Picture by Charles Krener. 


College, and spoke at the luncheon banquet, renewing his 
friendly assurances of regard for England, and calling to 
mind the old Cabots, foreign merchants of Bristol, whose 
maritime enterprise, four hundred years ago, led to the 
discovery of Newfoundland, a preliminary, though one or 
two centuries earlier, to the English colonisation of North 
America. 


The French Chamber of Deputies adjourned on Saturday 
last, and the Italian on Monday. 


In America, at Washington, the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations is considering the resolution to be pro- 
posed by Senator Cameron, to be passed jointly by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, declaring that 
the United States recognise the independence of Cuba, and 
will ‘‘ use friendly offices” with the Government of Spain 
to bring the war there toa close. Mr. Olney, the Secretary 
of State, says that President Cleveland and his Ministers will 
not comply with the resolution, even if it be passed by 
both Houses at Washington. 


The notices of motions in the American United States 
Senate in favour of recognising the independence of Cuba 
have excited great indignation in Spain, and some talk of 
going to war. Spain is already encumbered not only with 
the Cuban revolt, but also with that in the Philippine 
Islands, where General Polavieja, now Commander-in- 
Chief, hopes to put down insurrection more speedily than 
General Weyler does in Cuba. 

In Spain the trial by martial law of the numerous 
Anarchist dynamite conspirators arrested last June after 
the atrocious outrage at Barcelona, when sixteen persons 


881 
were killed by the dynamite explosion, ended on Dec. 16 
in a judgment of guilty, and a sentence of death is likely 
to be executed upon eight or nine of the accused. There 
are about eighty others, who will probably be transported 
to Fernando Po, on the west coast of Africa. 

At Constantinople, the Russian Ambassador, M. Nelidoff, 
having returned from St. Petersburg, the representatives 
of the European Powers are now considering a plan of 
reforms in the Turkish Empire upon which, it 1s said, Lord 
Salisbury and the Czar Nicholas II. agreed in their inter- 
view at Balmoral. More arrests of Turks and other 
Mohammedans, belonging to the Reform party, have been 
effected in the capital city. 

The most recent official telegrams of the distress from 
scarcity of grain in India are worse than those before 
received. The total of people receiving Government relief 
is now close upon half a million, of whom a quarter of a 
uillion are in the North-West Provinces. 








“THE ALARM.” 

The special supplement has become an important feature 
of latter-day illustrated journalism, and the popularity of 
our own supplements has frequently testified to the public 
appreciation of detached plates, unbacked by printed 
matter, and in other respects particularly suitable for 
framing. The J/lustrated Sporting and Dramatic News is 
now to eclipse all its rivals in the fre- 
quent presentation of extra plates by 
giving a double-page supplement with 
every issue throughout the coming year. 
The subjects are to be taken primarily 
from the world of sport, and from the 
varied sphere of military and naval 
history—past, present, and to come, while 
the drama will also be laid under occa- 
sional tribute. The pictures are all to 
be the work of artists who have won 
special distinction in one or other of 
these groups of subjects. To-day we 
reproduce the first of these supplements 
by permission of the proprietors of the 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
The picture, entitled by its artist, Mr. 
Charles Krener, ‘The Alarm,” presents 
a wild landscape, in the foreground of 
which are some deer startled by a sudden 
alarm. The empty sky and the barren 
spaces of the earth are admirably con- 
trasted with the alertness of the living 
creatures, listening anxiously for the 
noise of their natural enemy, the sports- 
man. The actual composition is of great 
simplicity in design, yet sufficiently 
impressive in effect. Altogether, the 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News 
is likely to add fresh laurels to those 
which it has won in the past. 


MUSIC, 

On Wednesday, Dec. 16, at the Society 
of Arts, Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch delivered 
« most interesting lecture upon his 
favourite subject, the instruments of an 
olden time — those for which Purcell, 
Bach, and Handel wrote. The lecture 
was, in point of fact, practically an attack 
upon the pianoforte; for, although Mr. 
Dolmetsch generously acknowledged that 
such masters as Schumann and Brahms 
may write works of inspired genius for 
the later and more robust instrument, he 
also showed an animus against the poor 
thing, its hammers, its lack of agreement 
with other instruments, and what not, 
that could not be winked at. For his own 
part, he domonstrated how Purcell really 
intended his compositions to be played; 
and he gave on the harpsichord some of 
these works with immense effect. Every 
sane man will agree with Mr. Dolmetsch 
that when such a composer as Bach wrote 
for the harpsichord and (say) one violin, 
it is madness to play the piece with two 
pianofortes and a full orchestra. You 
would agree with such a proposition for 
its mere natural logic; after you have heard Mr. Dol- 
metsch you will agree for purely sentimental reasons. 

On Thursday, Dec. 17, the Strolling Players’ Amateur 
Orchestral Society gave their concert at the Queen’s Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. Megone. It was an earnest 
enough and conscientious enough effort, but coming after 
so much successfully ambitious orchestral music in London, 
it is not necessary to dwell further upon the results. 

On Saturday last Mr. Henry Wood conducted a 
promenade concert at the Queen’s Hall, which consisted 
almost entirely of Wagner’s music. One would have said 
beforehand that ‘the experiment was a risky one, but Mr. 
Robert Newman was completely justified by its triumphant 
and tremendous success. Nothing like the concourse of 
a or the generally evinced enthusiasm has been seen 

vefore in England at a purely popular concert. The pro- 
gramme included certain of Wagner's most ‘‘ advanced” 
and personal creations, such as selections from ‘‘ Rhein- 
gold,” ‘Tristan,’ and ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung”; but the 
enthusiasm was unabatable. It was indeed a remarkable 
evening, and has proved conclusively that even to give 
away Wagner for a shilling is now a profitable investment. 

It is an odd link with the past that knew not Wagner 
to recall that on Thursday, Christmas Eve, Mr. Henry 
Russell, still alive and vigorous, attained his eighty-fift 
year. Mr. Russell carried his generation before him ; and it 
is not a little curious to note that he who was born before 
Wagner, and has seen from the beginning the rise of the 
great movement initiated by that musician, should still 
remain as a kind of figure-head to show where the popular 
taste once lay. And in his time, too, his own work was 
well done. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
As he went to his chambers to dress before going to dine 
with the Dillys in the Poultry, he was happier than he had 
been for years. He had seen the light return to the face 
that he loved more than all the faces in the world, and he 
had been strong enough to put aside the temptation to hear 
her confess that she returned the love which he bore her, 
but which he had never confessed to her. He felt happy 
to know that the friendship which had been so great-a con- 
solation to him for several years—-the friendship for the 
family who had been so good and so considerate to him 
was the same now as it had always been. He felt happy 
in the reflection that he had spoken no word that would 
tend to jeopardise that friendship. He had seen enough 
of the world to be made aware of the fact that there is no 
more potent destroyer of friendship than love. He had 
put aside the temptation to speak a word of love; nay, 
he had prevented her from speaking what he believed 
would be a word of love, although the speaking of that 
word would have been the sweetest sound that had ever 
fallen upon his ears. 

And that was how he came to feel happy. 

And yet, that same night, when he was sitting alone in 
his room, he found a delight in adding to that bundle 
of manuscripts which he had dedicated to her and which 
some weeks before he had designed to destroy. He added 
poem after poem to the verses which Johnson had rightly 
interpreted—verses pulsating with the love that was in his 
heart—verses which Mary Horneck could not fail to 
interpret aright should they ever come before her eyes. 

‘* But they shall never come before her eyes,” he said. 
‘Ah, never—never! It is in my power to avert at least 
that unhappiness from her life.” 

And yet before he went to sleep he had a thought that 
perhaps one day she might read those verses of his—yes, 
perhaps one day. He wondered if that day was far off or 
nigh. 

When he had been by her side, after Colonel Gwyn had 
left the house, he had told her the story of the recovery of 
her letters; he did not, however, think it necessary to tell 
her how the man had come to entertain his anithosity to 
Baretti; and she thus regarded the latter’s killing of 
Jackson as an accident. 

After the lapse of a day or two he began to think if it 
might not be well for him to consult with Edmund Burke 
as to whether it would be to the advantage of Baretti or 
otherwise to submit evidence as to the threats made use of 
by Jackson in regard to Baretti. He thought that it might 
be possible to do so without introducing the name of Mary 
Horneck. But Burke, after hearing the story—no mention 
of the name of Mary Horneck being made by Goldsmith 
came to the conclusion that it would be unwise to introduce 
at the trial any question of animosity on the part of the 
man who had been killed, lest the jury might be led to 
infer—as, indeed, they might have some sort of reason for 
doing—that the animosity on Jackson’s part meant 
animosity on Baretti's part. Burke considered that a 
defence founded upon the plea of accident was the one 
which was most likely to succeed in obtaining from a jury 
a verdict of acquittal. If it could be shown that the man 
had attacked Baretti as impudently as some of the witnesses 
for the Crown were ready to admit that he did, Burke and 
his legal advisers thought that the prisoner had a good 
chance of obtaining a verdict. 

The fact that neither Burke nor anyone else spoke with 
confidence of the acquittal had, however, a deep effect upon 
Goldsmith. His sanguine nature had caused him from the 
first to feel certain of Baretti’s safety, and anyone who 
reads nowadays an account of the celebrated trial would 
undoubtedly be inclined to think that his feeling in this 
matter was fully justified. That there should have been 
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his incarceration for a week. Women were hanged for 


stealing bread to keep their children from that starvation 
which was the result of the kidnapping of their husbands 
to serve in the navy; and yet Burke's was the only 
influential voice that was lifted up against a system in 
comparison with which slavery was not only tolerable, but 
commendable. 

Baretti was indeed the only one of that famous circle of 
which Johnson was the centre who felt confident that he 
would be acquitted. For all his railing against the detest- 
able laws of the detestable country—which, however, he 
found preferable to his own—he ridiculed the possibility of 
his being found guilty. It was Johnson who considered it 
within the bounds of his duty to make the Italian under- 
stand that, however absurd was the notion of hic being 
carted to the gallows, the likelihood was tuut he 
would experience the feelings incidental to such an 
excursion. 

He went full of this intention with Reynolds to visit the 
prisoner at Newgate, and it may be taken for granted that 
he discharged his duty with his usual emphasis. It is 
recorded, however, on the excellent authority of Boswell, 
that Baretti was quite unmoved by the admonition of the 
for, taking his hand and the hand of Reynolds in his 
own, he merely said, ‘‘ With two such friends beside me 
what need I fear?” 

It is also on the authority of Boswell we learn that 
Johnson was guilty of what appears to us nowadays as a 
very gross breach of good taste as well as of good feeling, 
when, on the question of the likelihood of Baretti’s failing 
to obtain a verdict being discussed, he declared that if one 
of his friends were fairly hanged he should not suffer, but 
eat his dinner just the same as usual. It is fortunate how- 
ever, that we know something of the systems adopted by 
Johnson when pestered by the idiotic insistence of certain 
trivial matters by Boswell, and the record of Johnson’s 
pretence to appear a callous man of the world probably 
deceived no one in the world except the one man whom it 
was meant to silence. 

But, however callous Dr. Johnson may have pretended 
to be —however insincere Tom Davies the bookseller may— 
according to Johnson—have been, there can be no doubt 
that poor Goldsmith was in great trepidation until the trial 
was over. He gave evidence in favour of Baretti, though 
Boswell, true to his detestation of the man against whom 
he entertained an envy that showed itself every time he 
mentioned his name, declined to mention this fact, taking 
care, however, that Johnson got full credit for appearing in 
the witness- box with Burke, Garrick, and Beauclerk. 

Baretti was acquitted, the jury being satisfied that, as 
the fruit-knife was a weapon which was constantly carried 
by Frenchmen and Italians, they might possibly go so far as 
to assume that it had not been bought by the prisoner solely 
with the intention of murdering the man who had attacked 
him in the Haymarket. The carrying of the fruit-knife 
seems rather a strange turning-point of a case heard at a 
period when the law permitted men to carry swords pre- 
sumably for their own protection. 

Goldsmith’s mind was set at ease by the acquittal of 
Baretti, and he joined in the many attempts that were made 
to show the sympathy which was felt—or, as Boswell would 
by his 
He gave a dinner in honour of the 
acquittal, inviting Johnson, Burke, Garrick, and a few 
others of the circle, and he proposed the health of their 
guest, which, he said, had not been so robust of late as to 
give all his friends an assurance that he would live to a 
ripe old age. He also toasted the jury and the counsel, as 
well as the turnkeys of Newgate and the usher of the Old 
Bailey. 

When the trial was over, however, he showed that the 
strain to which he had been subjected was too great for 
him. His health broke down, and he was compelled to 
leave his chambers and hurry off to his cottage on the 
E:lgware Road, hoping to be benefited by the change to 
the country, and trusting also to be able to make some 
progress with the many works which he had engaged 
himself to complete for the booksellers. He had, in addi- 
tion, his comedy to write for Garrick, and he was not 
unmindful of his promise to give Mrs. Abington a part 
worthy of her acceptance. 

He returned at rare intervals to town, and never failed 
at such times to see his Jessamy Bride, with whom he 
had resumed his old relations of friendship. When she 
visited her sister at Barton she wrote to him in her usual 
high spirits. Little Comedy also sent him letters full of 
the fun in which she delighted to indulge with him, and 
he was never too busy to reply in the same strain. The 
pleasant circle at Bunbury’s country house wished to have 
him once again in their midst, to join in their pranks, and 
to submit, as he did with such goodwill, to their practical 
jests. 

IIe did not goto Barton. He had made up his mind 
that that was one of the pleasures of life which he should 
forego. At Barton he kuew that he would see Mary day 
by day, and he could not trust himself to be near her 
constantly and yet refrain from saying the words which 
would make both of them miserable. He had conquered 
himself once, but he was not sure that he would be as 
strong a second time. 

This perpetual struggle in which he was engaged 
this constant endeavour to crush out of his life the passion 
which alone made life endurable to him, left him worn and 
weak, so it was not surprising that, when a coach drove 
up to his cottage one day, after many months had passed, 
and Mrs. Horneck stepped out, she was greatly shocked at 
the change which was apparent in his appearance. 

‘*Good Heaven, Dr. Goldsmith!” she cried when she 
entered his little parlour, ‘you are killing yourself by 
your hard work. Sir Joshua said he was extremely appre- 
hensive in regard to your health the last time he saw you, 
but were he to see you now, he would be not merely 
apprehensive but despairing.” 

** Nay, my dear Madam,” he said, ‘“‘I am only suffer- 
ing from a slight attack of an old enemy of mine. Iam 
not so strong as I used to be; but let me assure you that I 
fecl much better since you have been good enough to give 
me an opportunity of seeing you at my humble home. 
When I caught sight of you stepping out of the coach I 
received a great shock for a moment: I feared that—ah, I 
cannot tell you all that I feared,” 
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have us believe Johnson thought, was simulated 
friends for Baretti. 
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‘* However shocked you were, dear Dr. Goldsmith, you 
were not so shocked as I was when you appeared befor? 
me,” said the lady. ‘‘ Why, dear Sir, you are killing 
yourself. Oh, we must change all this. You have no one 
here to give you the attention which your condition 
requires.” 

‘* What, Madam! Am not I a physician myself?” 
said the Doctor, making a pitiful attempt to assume his 
old manner. 

‘*Ah, Sir! every moment I am more shocked,” said 
she. ‘Iwill take you in hand. I came here to beg of 
you to go to Barton in my interests, but now I will beg 
of you to ge thither in your own.” 

‘*To Barton? Oh, my dear Madam—— ” 

‘*Nay, Sir, I insist! Ah! I might have known you 
better than to fancy I should easier prevail upon you by 
asking you to go to advance your own interests rather than 
mine. You were always more ready to help others than to 
help yourself.” 

‘* How is it possible, dear lady, that you need my poor 
help ? = 

‘* Ah! [knew the best way to interest you. Dear friend, 
I know of no one who could be of the same help to us as 
you.” 

‘* There is no one who would be more willing, Madam.” 

** You have proved it long ago, Dr. Goldsmith. When 
Mary had that mysterious indisposition, was not her 
recovery due to you? She announced that it was you, 
and you only, who had brought her back to life.” 

**Ah! my dear Jessamy Bride was always gen?rous. 
Surely she is not again in need of my help?” : 

‘It is for her sake I come to you to-day, Dr. Gold- 
smith. Iam sure that you are interested in her future— 
in the happiness which we all are anxious to secure for 
her.” 

** Happiness ? What happiness, dear Madam ?” 

**T wiil tell you all, Sir. I look on you as one of our 
family—nay, I can talk with you more confidentially than 
I can with my own son.” 

‘** You have ever been indulgent to me, Mrs. Horneck.” 

** And you have ever been generous, Sir; that is why I 
am here to-day. I know that Mary writes to you. I 
wonder if she has yet told you that Colonel Gwyn made 
her an offer with my consent.” 

‘‘No; she has not told me that.” 

Ile spoke slowly, rising from his chair, but endeavour- 
ing to restrain the emotion which he felt. 

‘Tt is not unlike Mary to treat the matter as if it were 
finally settled and so not worthy of another thought,” said 
Mrs. Horneck. 

‘‘ Finally settled ’” repeated Goldsmith. 
has accepted Colonel Gwyn's proposal a 

‘*On the contrary, Sir, she rejected it,” 
mother. 

He resumed his seat. Was the emotion 
experienced at that moment one of gladness ? 

‘* Yes, she rejected a suitor whom we all considered 
most eligible,” said the lady. ‘‘Colonel Gwyn is a man 
of good family, and his own character is irreproachable. 
He is in every respect a most admirable man, and I am 
convinced that my dear child's happiness would be assured 
with him—and yet she sends him away from her.” 

‘That is possibly because she knows her own mind 
her own heart, I should rather say; and that heart the 
purest in the world.” 

** Alas! she is but a girl.” 

‘* Nay, to my mind, she is something more than a girl. 
No man that lives is worthy of her.” 

‘*That may be true, dear friend; but no girl would 
thank you to act too rigidly on that assumption—an 
assumption which would condemn her to live and die an 
old maid. Now, my dear Dr. Goldsmith, | want you to 
take a practical and not a poetical view of a matter which 
so closely concerns the future of one who is dear to me, 
and in whom I am sure you take a great interest.” 

‘* T would do anything for her happiness.” 

‘*T know it. Well, you have long been aware, I am 
sure, that she regards you with the greatest respect and 
esteem—nay, if I may say it, with affection as well.” 

‘* Ah! affection—affection for me?” 

‘* You know it. If you were her brother she could not 
have a warmer regard for you. And that is why I have 
come to you to-day to beg of you to yield to the 
entreaties of your friends at Barton and pay them a visit. 
Mary is there, and I hope you will see your way to use 
your influence with her on behalf of Colonel Gwyn.” 

‘* What! I, Madam ?” 

‘* Has my suggestion startled you? It should not have 
done so. I tell you, my friend, there is no one to whom I 
could go in this way, saving yourself. Indeed, there is no 
one else who would be worth going to, for no one possesses 
the influence over her which you have always had. I am 
convinced, Dr. Goldsmith, that she would listen to your 
persuasion while turning a deaf ear to that of anyone 
else. You will lend us your influence, will you not, dear 
friend ?” 

‘“‘T must have time to think 
answer you at once in this matter 7 
what my decision means to me.” 

He had left his chair once more and was standing 
against the fireplace looking into the empty grate. 

‘* You are wrong,” she said in alow tone. ‘‘ You are 
wrong; I know what is in your thoughts—in your heart. 
You fear that if Mary were married she would stand on a 
different footing in respect to you 7” 

‘‘Ah! a different footing!” 

‘‘T think that you are in error in that respect,” said 
the lady. ‘‘ Marriage is not such a change as some people 
seem to fancy itis. Is not Katherine the same to you now 
as she was before she married Charles Bunbury ?” 

He looked at her with a little smile upon his face. How 
little she knew of what was in his heart ! 

““Ah, yes, my dear Little Comedy is unchanged,” 
said he. 

“And your Jessamy Bride would be equally un- 
changed,” said Mrs. Horneck. 

‘* But where lies the need for her to marry at once?” 
he inquired. ‘If she were in love with Colonel Gwyn 
there would be no reason why they should not marry at 
once; but if she does not love him——” 

‘* Who can say that she does not love him ?” 


‘Then she 
said the 
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lady. ‘*Oh, my dear Dr. Goldsmith, a young woman is 
herself the worst judge of all the world of whether or not 
she loves one particular man. I give you my word, Sir, 
I was married for five years before I knew that I loved 
my husband. When I married him I know that I was 
under the impression that I actually disliked him. Mar- 
riages are made in heaven, they say, and very properly, 
for heaven only knows whether a woman really loves a 
man, anda manawoman. Neither of the persons in the 
contract is capable of pronouncing a just opinion on the 
subject.” 

‘**T think that Mary should know what is in her own 
heart.” 

‘*Alas! alas! I fear for her. It is because I fear 
for her I am desirous of seeing her married to a good man 
a man with whom her future happiness would be assured. 
You have talked of her heart, my friend: alas! that is 
just why I fear for her. I know how her heart dominates 
her life and prevents her from exercising her judgment. A 
girl who is ruled by her heart is in a perilous way. I 
wonder if she told you what her uncle, with whom she 
was sojourning in Devonshire, told me about her meeting a 
certain man there—my brother did not make me acquainted 
with his name—and being so carried away with some 
plausible story he told that she actually fancied herself in 
love with him—actually, until my brother, learning that 
the man was a disreputable fellow, put a stop to an 
affair that could only have had a disastrous ending. Ah! 
her heart. . . .” 

‘* Yes, she told me all that. 
dominated by her heart.” 

‘That is, I repeat, why I tremble for her future. If 
she were to meet at some time, when perhaps I might not 
be near her, another adventurer like the fellow whom she 
met in Devonshire, who can say that she would not fancy 
she loved him ? What disaster might result! Dear friend, 
would you desire to save her from the fate of your Olivia ?”’ 

There was a long pause before he said— 

‘** Madam, I will do as you ask me. I will go to Mary 
and endeavour to point out to her that it is her duty to 
marly Colonel Gwyn.” 7 

**[ knew you would grant my request, my dear, dear 
friend,” cried the mother, catching his hand and pressing 
it. ‘* But I would ask of you not to put the proposal to 
her quite in that way. To suggest that a girl with a heart 
should marry a particular man because her duty lies in that 
direction would be foolishness itself. Duty’ The word 
is abhorrent to the ear of a young woman whose heait is 
ripe for love.” 

** You are a woman.” 

‘*T am one indeed; I know what are a woman's 
thoughts—her longings—her hopes—and alas! her self- 
deceptions. A woman's heart ah, Dr. Goldsmith, 
you once put into a few lines the whole tragedy of « 
womun’s life. What experience was it urged you to write 
those lines >— 


Undoubtedly she is 


When lovely woman stoops to folly. 
And finds too late 
To think that one day, perhaps, a child of mine should 
sing that song of poor Olivia!” 

Ife did not tell her that Mary had already quoted the 
lines in his hearing. Ile bowed his head, saying 

‘**T will go to her. 

** You will be saving her—ah, Sir, will you not be saving 
yourself,” cried Mrs. Horneck. 

He started slightly. 

‘*Saving myself? 
Iforneck ¢” 

**T tell you I was shocked beyond measure when I 
entered this room and saw you,” she replied. ‘* You are 
ill, Sir; you are very ill, and the change to the garden at 
Darton will do you good. You have been neglecting your- 
self-—yes, und someone who will nurse you back tv life. 
Oh, Barton is the place for you!” 

‘*There is no place I should like better to die at,”’ 
said he. 

‘*To die at?” she said. ‘* Nonsense, Sir! You are, I 
trust, far from death still. Nay, you will find life, and 
not death there. Life is there for you.” 

** Your daughter Mary is there,” said he. 


” 


What can your meaning be, Mrs. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
He wrote that very evening, after Mrs. Horneck hed taken 
her departure, oue of his merry letters to Katherine Bun- 
bury, telling her that he had resolved to yield gracefully 
to her entreaties to visit her, and meant to leave for Barton 
the next day. When that letter was written he gave him- 
self up to his thoughts. 

All his thoughts were of Mary. He was going to place 
a barrier between her and himself. He was going to give 
himself a chance of life by making it impossible for him 
to love her. This writer of books had brought himself to 
think that if Mary Horneck were to marry Colonel Gwyn 
he, Oliver Goldsmith, would come to think of her as he 
thought of her sister—with the affection which exists 
between good friends. 

While her mother had been talking to him about her 
and her loving heart, he had suddenly become possessed of 
the truth: it was her sympathetic heart that had led her 
to make the two mistakes of her life. First, she had 
fancied that she loved the impostor whom she had met in 
Devonshire, and then she had fancied that she loved him, 
Oliver Goldsmith. He knew what she meant by the words 
which she had spoken in his presence. He knew that 
if he had not been strong enough to answer her as 
he had done that day, she would have told him that she 
loved him, 

Her mother was right. She was in great danger 
through her liability to follow the promptings of her 
heart. If already she had made two such mistakes as he 
had become aware of, into what disaster might not she be 
led in the future ? 

Yes; her mother was right. Safety for a girl with so 
tender a heart was to be found only in marriage—marriage 
with such a man as Colonel Gwyn undoubtedly was. He 


recollected the details of Colonel Gwyn’s visit to himself, 
ai. how favourably impressed he had been with the man. 
Ile undoubtedly possessed every trait of character that 
Above 


goes to constitute a good man and a good husband. 
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all, he was devoted to Mary Horneck, and there was no 
man who would be better able to keep her from the dangers 
which surrounded her. 

Yes, he would go to Barton and carry out Mrs. Hornéck’s 
request. He would, moreover, be careful to refrain from 
any mention of the word duty, which would, the lady had 
declared, if introduced into his argument, tend to frustrate 
his intention. 

He went down to Barton by coach the next day. He 
felt very ill indeed, and he was not quite so confident as 
Mrs. Horneck that the result of his visit would be to restore 
him to perfect health. His last thought before leaving was 
that if Mary was made happy nothing else was worth a 
moment’s consideration. 

She met him with a chaise driven by Bunbury, at the 
cross roads, where the coach set him down; and he could 
not fail to perceive that she was even more shocked than 
her mother had been at his changed appearance. While 
still on the top of the coach he saw her face lighted with 
pleasure the instant she caught sight of him. She waved 
her hand toward him, and Bunbury waved his whip. 
But the moment he had swung himself painfully and 
laboriously to the ground, he saw the look of amazement 
both on her face and on that of her brother-in-law. 
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the chaise arrived at the house, however, and Little Comedy 
welcomed her guest at the great door, her high spirits 
triumphed over even the depressing effect of her husband’s 
artificial hilarity. She did not betray the shock which she 
experienced on observing how greatly changed her friend 
was since he had been with her and her sister at Ranelagh. 
She met him with a laugh and a cry of ‘‘ You have never 
come to us without your scratch-wig? If you have forgot 
it, you will e’en have to go back for it.” 

The allusion to the merriment which had made the 
house noisy when he had last been at Barton caused Oliver 
to brighten up somewhat; and later on, at dinner, he 
yielded to the influence of Katherine Bunbury’s splendid 
vitality. Other guests were at the table, and the genial 
chat quickly became general. After dinner, he sang 
several of his Irish songs for his friends in the drawing- 
room, Mary playing an accompaniment on the harpsichord. 
Before he went to his bed-room he was ready to confess 
that Mrs. Horneck had judged rightly what would be the 
effect upon himself of his visit to the house he loved. He 
felt better—better than he had been for months. 

In the morning he was pleased to find that Mary seemed 
to have recovered her usual spirits. She walked round 
the grounds with him and her sister after breakfast, and 











She was speechless, but it was not in the nature of 
Bunbury to be so. 

‘*Good Lord! Noll, what have you been doing to 
yourself *’’ he cried. ‘*‘ Why you’re not like the same 
inan. Is he, Mary?” 

Mary only shook her head. 

‘**T have been ill,” said Oliver. ‘But I am_ better 
already, having seen you both with your brown country 
fuces. Ilow is my Little Comedy? Is sho ready to give 
me another lesson in loo ?” 

‘* She will give you what you need most, you may be 
certain,” said Bunbury, while the groom was strapping on 
his carpet-bag. ‘‘Oh! yes; we will take care that you 
get rid of that student's face of yours,” he continued. 
‘** Yes, und those sunken eyes! Good Lord! what a wreck 
you are! But we'll build you up again, never fear! 
Barton is the place for you and such as you, my 
friend.” 

‘IT tell you I am better already,” cried Goldsmith; and 
then, as the chaise drove off, he glanced at the gir! sitting 
opposite to him, Her face had become pale, her eyes were 
dim, She had spoken no word to him; she was not even 
looking at him. She was gazing over the hedgerows and 
the ploughed fields. 

Bunbury rattled away in unison with the rattling of the 
chaise along the uneven road. He roared with laughter as 
he recalled some of the jests which had been played upon 
Goldsmith when he had last been at Barton; but though 
Oliver tried to smile in response, Mary was silent. When 





She threw herself on her knees beside the bed. 


laughed without reservation at the latter's amusing imi- 
tation, after the manner of Garrick, of Colonel Gwyn’s 
declaration of his passion, and of Mary’s reply to him. 
She had caught very happily the manner of the suitor, 
though of course she made a burlesque of the scene, 
especially in assuming the fluttered demureness which she 
declared she had good reason for knowing had frightened 
the lover so greatly as to cause him to talk of the evil 
results of drinking tea, when he had meant to talk about 
love. 

She had such a talent for this form of fun, and she put 
so much character into her casual travesties of everyone 
whom she sought to imitate, she never gave offence. as a 
less adroit or less discriminating person would be certain to 
have done. Mary laughed even more heartily than Gold- 
smith at the account her sister gave of the imaginary 
scene. 

Goldsmith soon found that the proposal of Colonel Gwyn 
had passed into the already long list of family jests, and 
he saw that he was expected to understand the many 
allusions daily made to the incident of his rejection. A 
new nickname had been found by her brother-in-law for 
Maury, and of course Katherine quickly discovered one that 
was extremely appropriate to Colonel Gwyn; and thus, 
with sly glances and good-humoured mirth, the hours 
— as they had always done in the house which had ever 
een so delightful to at least one of the guests. 

He could not help feeling, however, before his visit had 
reached its fourth day, that the fact of their treating in this 
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humorous fashion an incideritt which Mrs. Horneck had 
charged him to treat very seriously, was extremely embar- 
rassing to his mission. How was he to ask Mary to treat 
as the most serious incident in her life the one which was 
every day treated before her eyes with levity by her sister 
and her husband ? 

And yet he felt daily the truth of what Mrs. Horneck 
had said to him—that Mary’s acceptance of Colonel Gwyn 
would be an assurance of her future such as might not be 
so easily found again. He feared to think what might be 
in store for a girl who had shown herself to be ruled only 
by her own sympathetic heart. 

He resolved that he would speak to her without delay 
respecting Colonel Gwyn, and though he was afraid that at 
first she might be disposed to laugh at his attempt to put a 
more serious complexion upon her rejection of the suitor 
whom her mother considered most eligible, he had no doubt 
that he could bring her to regard the matter with some 
degree of gravity. 

The opportunity for making an attempt in this direction 
occurred on the afternoon of the fourth day of his visit. 
He found himself alone with Mary in the still-room. She 
had just put on an apron in order to put new covers on 
the jars of preserved walnuts. As she stood in the middle 





of the many-scented room, surrounded by bottles of 
distilled waters and jars of preserved fruits and great 
Worcester bowls of pot-pourri, with bundles of sweet 
herbs and drying lavenders suspended from the ceiling, 
Charles Bunbury, passing along the corridor with his dogs, 
glanced in. 

‘*What a housewife we have become!” he cried. 
‘*Quite right, my dear: the head of the Gwyn house- 
hold will need to be deft.” 

Mary laughed, throwing a sprig of thyme at him, and 
Oliver spoke before the dog’s paws sounded on the polished 
oak of the staircase. 

‘*T am afraid, my Jessamy Bride,” said he, ‘‘ that I do 
not enter into the spirit of this jest about Colonel Gwyn 
so heartily as your sister or her husband.” 

‘°Tis very foolish on their part,” said she. ‘ But 
Little Comedy is ever on the watch for a subject for her 
jests, and Charles is an active abettor of her in her folly. 
This particular jest is, I think, a trifle threadbare by 
now.” 

‘‘Colonel Gwyn is a gentleman who deserves the 
respect of everyone,” said he. 

‘‘ Indeed, I agree with you,” she cried. ‘‘I agree with 
you heartily. Ido not know a man whom I respect more 
highly. Had I not every right to feel flattered by his 
attention ?” 

‘‘No—no; you have no reason to feel flattered by the 
attention of any man from the Prince down—or should I 
say up?” he replied. 
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‘*Twould be treason to say so,” she laughed. ‘‘ Well, from worse than death that the feeling which I had for you 
let | poor Colonel Gwyn be. What a pity ‘tis Sir Isaac might perhaps be gratitude; but now I have come to 
Newton did not discover a new way of treating walnuts know the truth.” 





for pickling! That discovery would have been more valu- He laid his hand on her arm, saying in a whisper 
able to us than his theory of gravitation, which, I hold, ‘‘ Stop—stop—for God’s sake, stop! I—I—do not love 
never saved a poor woman a day's work.” you.” 

es! | do not want to let Colonel Gwyn be,” said he She looked at him and laughed at first. But as his 
quietly. ‘*On the contrary, I came down here specially head fell, her laugh died away. There was a long silence, 

to talk of him.” during which she kept her eyes fixed upon him, as he 

‘**Ah, I perceive that you have been speaking with my stood ‘before her looking at the floor. 
mother,” said she, continuing her work. ‘* You do not love me’” she said in a slow whisper. 

‘* Mary, my dear, I have been ee about you very ‘* Will you say those words again with your eyes looking 
earnestly of late,” said he. into mine ?” ~ 5 : 

‘**Only of late!” she cried. ‘ ! I flattered myself ‘** Do not humiliate me further,” he said. ‘*‘ Have some 
that I had some of your thoughts Min ago as well.’ pity upon me.” . 

“Thave always thought of you with the truest affec- ‘*No—no; pity is not for me,” she said. ‘If you 
tion, dear child. But latterly you have never been out of spoke the truth when you said those words, speak it again 
my thoughts.” now. Tell me again that you do not love me.” 

She ceased her work and looked towards him grate- ‘You say you know me,” he cried, *‘ and yet you think 
fully—attentively. He left his seat and went to her it possible that I could take advantage of this second 
side. mistake that your kind and sympathetic heart has made 


_ ‘*My sweet Jessamy Bride,” said he, ‘‘I have thought for your own undoing. Look there—there—into that 
of your future with great uneasiness of heart. I feel glass, and see what a terrible mistake your heart has 
towards you as—as—perhaps a father might feel, or an made.” 


elder brother. My happiness in the future is dependent He pointed to a long narrow mirror between the 
upon yours, and alas! [ fear for you; the world is full of windows. It reflected an exquisite face and figure by the 
snares. side of a face on which long suffering and struggle, long 


‘‘ I know that,” said she quietly. ‘‘Ah, you know that years of hardship and toil, had left their mark—a figure 
I have had some experience of the snares. If you had not attenuated by want and ill-health. 


come to my help what shame would have been mine !”’ ** Look at that ludicrous contrast, my child,” he said, 
‘ . } - - ~ : . 
Dear child, there was no blame to be attached to you ‘‘ and you will see what a mistake your heart has made. 
in that painful affair,” said he. ‘‘It was your tender Have I not heard the jests which have been made when we 


heart that led you astray at first, and thank God you have were walking together? Have I not noticed the pain they 
the same good heart in your bosom. But alas! ’tis just gave you? Do you think me capable of increasing that 
the tenderness of your heart that makes me fear for pain in the future? Do you think me capable of bringing 


you.” — upon your family, who have been kinder than any living 
‘‘Nay: it can become as steel upon occasions,” said beings to me, the greatest misfortune that could befall 

she. ‘* Did not I send Colonel Gwyn away from me ?” them? Nay, nay, my dear child; you cannot think that I 
‘You were wrong to do so, my Mary,” he said. could be so base.” : 

**Colonel Gwyn is a good man—he is a man with whom ‘**T will not think of anything except that I love the 


your future would be sure. He would be able to shelter man who is best worthy of being loved of all men in the 
you from all dangers—from the dangers into which your’ world,” said she. ‘‘ Ah, Sir, cannot you perceive that your 


own heart may lead you again as it led you before.” attitude toward me now but strengthens my affection for 
‘‘You have come here to plead the cause of Colonel you?” 

Gwyn?” said she. ‘* Mary—Mary—this is madness !” 
‘Yes,” he replied. ‘I believe him to be a good man. ** Listen to me,” she said. ‘I feel that you return my 


[ believe that as his wife you would be safe from all the affection; but I will put you to the test. If you can 
dangers which surround such a girl as you in the look into my face and tell me that you do not love me I 


world.” will marry Colonel Gwyn.” 

Ah! my dear friend,” she cried. ‘‘1 have seen There was another pause before he said— 
enough of the world to know that a woman is not sheltered ‘‘Have I not spoken once? Why should you 
from the dangers of the world from the day she marries. urge me on to so painful an ordeal? Let me go— 


Nay, is it not often the case that the dangers only begin to let me’ go.” 
beset her on that day ? ‘* Not until you answer me—not until I have proved 





‘Often—often. But it would not be so with you, you. Look into my eyes, Oliver Goldsmith, and speak 
nee child at least, not if you marry Colonel Gwyn.” those words to me that you spoke just now. 
‘*Even if Ido not love him? Ah! I fear that you ** Ah, dear child 
have become a worldiy man all at once, Dr. Goldsmith. ‘** You cannot speak those words.” 
Yo l counsel a poor weak girl from the standpoint of her There was another long silence. The terrible struggle 
match-making mother. that was going on in the heart of that man whose words 


‘Nay, God knows, my sweet Mary, what it costs me are now so dear to the hearts of so many million men and 
speak to you in this way. God knows how much women, was maintained in silence. No one but himself 
sweeter it w vald be for me to be able to think of you could hear the tempter’s voice whispering to him to put 
always as I think of you now—bound to no man—the his arms round the beautiful girl that stood before him, 
dearest of all my friends. I know it would be impossible and kiss her on her cheeks, which were now rosy with 
for me to occupy the same position as I now do in regard expectation. : 


to you if you were married? Ah! I have seen that He lifted up his head. His lips moved. He put outa 
there is no more potent divider of friendship than hand to her a little way, but with a moan he diew it back. 
marriage. Then he looked into her eyes, and said slowly— 
‘And yet you urge upon me to marry Colonel Gwyn?” “It is the truth. I do not love you with the heart of a 
“ Yes —yes—I say I do think it would mean the as- lover.” . 
surance of your—your happiness—yes, happiness in the ‘That is enough. Leave me! My heart is broken!” 
future. She fell into a chair, and covered her face with her 
* Surely no man ever had so gooda heart as you!” hands. 
mae eens ‘You are ready to sacrifice yourself—I mean He looked at her for a moment; then, with a cry of 
yu are ready to forego ali the pleasure which our meet- agony, he went out of the room—out of the house. : 
ing, as we have been in the habit of mee ting for the past ~ In his heart, as he Wandered on to the high road, there 
four years, gives you, for the sake of seeing me on the way was not much of the exaltation of aman who knows that he 
to happiness—or what you fancy will be happiness.” has overcome an unworthy impulse. 


‘f am ready, my dear child: you know what the 
sacrifice means to me.” 

‘I do,” she said after a pause. ‘I do, because I CHAPTER XXXII. 
know what it would mean to me. But you shall not be When he did not return toward night Charles Bunbury 
called to make that sacrifice. I will not marry Colonel and his wife became alarmed. He had only taken his hat 


Gwyn.’ and cloak from the hall as he went out; he had left no line 
. pn -nay—do not speak so definitely,” he said. to tell them that he did not mean io return. 

_ “Twill speak definitely,” she cried. ‘‘ Yes, the time Bunbury questioned Mary about him. Had he not been 
is come for me to speak definitely. I might agree tomarry with her in the still-room, he inquired. 
Colonel Gywn in the hope of being happy if I did not love She told him the truth—as much of the truth as she 
someone else ; ~*~ loving someone else with all my heart. could tell. 
I dare not—oh! I dare not even entertain the thought of ‘*T am afraid that his running away was due to me,” she 
marrying Colonel Gwyn.” said. ‘‘If so, I shall never forgive myself.” 
“You love someone else?” he said slowly, wonder- ‘What can be your meaning, my dear ¥” he inquired. 
iit For a moment there went through his mind the ‘I thought that you and he had always been the closest 
thought - friends.’ : : 

Her heart has led her astray once again.” ‘* Tf we had not been such friends we should never have 


‘“*T love someone else with all my heart and all my quarrelled,” said she. ‘* You know that our mother has 
strength,” she cried; ‘‘I love one who is worthy of all the had her heart set upon my acceptance of Colonel Gwyn. 
love of the best that lives in the world. I love one whois Well, she went to see Goldsmith at his cottage, and begged 
cruel enough to wish to turn me away from his heart, of him to come to me with a view of inducing me to accept 
though that heart of his has known the secret of mine for the proposal of Colonel Gwyn.” 





long.” ‘I heard nothing of that,” said he, with a look of 
Now he knew what she meant. He put his hands uitinsiidaauamal ‘‘And so I suppose when he began to be 
together before her, saying in a hushed voice— urgent in his pleading you got annoyed and said something 
“ Ah, « hild —child- —spare me that pain—let me go from _ that offended him +” ~ : ; 
you.” She held down her head. 
** Not till you hear me,” she said. ‘Ah! cannot you ‘* You should be ashamed of yourself,” said he. ‘‘ Have 
perceive that [ love you—only you, Oliver Goldsmith ? ”’ you not seen long ago that that man is no more than a 
‘* Hush—for God's sake!” he crie d. child in simplicity *’ 
**T will not hush,” she said. ‘I will speak for love’ ‘‘T am ashamed of myself,” said she. ‘I shall never 
suke—for the sake of that love w hic h I bear you—for the forgive myself for my harshness.” 
s ike of that love whic th I know you return.” ‘That will not bring him back,” said her brother-in- 
‘* Alas—alas! law. ‘‘Oh! it is always the best of friends who part in 
‘‘T know it. Is there any shamein sucha girlasIam _ this fashion.” : 
confessing her love for such a man as you’ I think that Two days afterwards he told his wife that he was going 


there is none. The shame before Heaven would bein my to London. He had so sincere an attachment for Gold- 
keeping silence—in marrying aman I do not love. Ah! smith, his wife knew very well that he felt that sudden 
I have known you as no one else has known you. I departure of his very deeply, and that he would try and 
have understood your nature—so sweet—so simple—so induce him to return. ; 

great—sotrue. I thought last year when you saved me But when Bunbury came back after the lapse of a 
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couple of days, he came back alone. His wife met him in 

the chaise when the coach came up. His face was very 

grave. 

‘I saw the poor fellow,” he said. ‘‘ I found him at his 
chambers in Brick Court. He is very ill indeed.” 

‘* What, too ill to be moved *” she cried. 

He shook his head. 

‘Far too ill to be moved,” he said. ‘*I never saw a 
man in worse condition. He declared, however, that he 
had often had as severe attacks before now, and that he 
has no.doubt he will recover. He sent his love to you and 
to Mary. He hopes you will forgive him for his rudeness, 
he says.” 

‘*His rudeness! his rudeness!” said Katherine, her 
eyes streaming with tears. ‘‘Oh, my poor friend—my 
poor friend ! 

She did not tell her sister all that her husband had 
said to her. Mary was, of course, very anxious to hear 
how Oliver was, but Katherine only said that Charles had 
seen him and found him very ill. The doctor who was in 
attendance on him had promised to write if he thought it 
advisable for him to have a change to the country. 

The next morning the two sisters were sitting together 
when the postboy’s horn sounded. ‘They started up simul- 
taneously, awaiting a letter from the doctor. 

No letter arrived, only a narrow parcel clumsily sealed 
addressed to Miss Horneck in a strange handwriting. 

When she had broken the seals she gave a cry, ‘for the 
packet contained sheet after sheet in Goldsmith's hand 
poems addressed to her—the love-songs which his heart 
had been singing to her through the long hopeless years. 

She glanced at one, then at another, : and another, with 
beating heart. 

She started up, crying— 

‘Ah! I knew it, I knew it! He loves me—he loves 
meas I love him—only his love is deep, while mine was 
shallow! Oh, my dear love—he loves me, and now he is 
dying! Ah! I know that he is dying, or he would not 
have sent me these: he would have sacrificed himself—nay, 
he has sacrificed himself for me—for me!” 

She threw herself on a sofa and buried her face in her 
hands. 

‘‘My dear—dear sister,” said Katherine, “is it 
possible that you—you——?”’ 

‘That I loved him, do you ask 2” cried Mary, raising 
her head. ‘ Yes, I loved him—I love him still—I shall 
never love anyone else, and I am going to him to tell him 
so. Ah! God will be good-—God will be good. My love 
shall live until I go to him.” 

‘*My poor child!” said her sister. ‘‘I could never 
have guessed your secret. Come away. We will go to 
him together.” 

Ther »y left by the coach that day, and early the next 
morning they went together to Brick Court. 

A woman weeping met them at the foot of the stairs. 
They recognised Mrs. Abington. 

** Do not tell me that I am too late—for God’ s sake say 
that he still lives!” cried Mary. 

The actress took her handkerchief from her eyes. 

She did not speak. She did not even shake her head. 
She only looked at the girl, and the girl understood. 

She thre Ww herself into her sister's arms. 

‘* He is dead!” she cried. ‘* But, thank God, he did 
not die without knowing that one woman in the world 
loved him truly for his own sake.’ 

‘* That sure ‘ly i is the best thought that a man can have 
going into the Presence,” said Mrs. Abington. “ Ah, my 
child, I am a wicked woman, but I know that while you 
live your fondest reflection will be that the thought of your 
love soothed the last hours of the truest man that ever 
lived. Ah, there was none like him—a man of such sweet 
simplicity that every word he spoke came from his heart. 
Let others talk about his works; you and I love the man, 
for we know that he was greater and not less than those 
works. And now he is in the presence of God, telling the 
Son who on earth was born of a woman that he had all a 
woman's love.” 

Mary put her arm about the neck of the actress and 
kissed her. 

She went with her sister among the weeping men and 
women—he had been a friend to all—up the stairs and 
into the darkened room. 

She threw herself on her knees beside the bed. 


THE END. 








NEW STORY BY SIR WALTER BESANT. 
In our Next Number we shall publish the opening 
chapters of a New Story by Stn Water Besant, 
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Hl. G. BureGess. 
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THE SHEPHERD'S CHRISTMAS, 


By Wal Paget, 








A GOSSIP AND AN EMPIRE. 


The average man opens a volume by Mr. Vandam much as . 


he opens a bottle of champagne. He wants picking up: 
he does not wish to pay the penalty in the morning. If 
the day be wet and the club distant, and the only man with 
a good story gone to Paris for pressing reasons, the hours 
are not to be suffered unless some gift of gossip such as this 
be at hand to defeat them. Even the suggestion of a 
serious historical thread will not warn off Mr. Vandam’s 
unnumbered followers from the volume, Undercurrents of 
the Second Empire, which Mr. Heinemann now issues. We 
know at the outset that if there be a serious purpose it 
will, it must, play second fiddle to that mysterious relative 
whose note-book has won Mr. Vandam such a host of 
friends and readers. And despite the self-appointed 
mission of Mr. Gosse, who presently will make it known 
to Englishmen that there is a French tongue, the common 
man loves above all things to read of Paris. I say read; 
yet that is scarcely the word to apply to one of these 
inimitable books. It always seems to me, when I have a 
volume in my hand which bears the name of Albert D. 
Vandam, that some admirable raconteur is sitting in the 
best chair of the smoking-room and forgetting his cigar 
while he remembers a hundred new stories. Here and 
there, of course, the raconteur will slip, and an ear will be 
turned away. The story of Balzac and the village of 
Chaillot, for mstance—that, surely, is scarce fresh enough 
to be the subject of an ‘unpublished reminiscence.”’ 
But it would be hypercritical to pick and 
choose for the purposes of quarrel from a 
book which is crammed from cover to cover 
with good stories, and tells more about the 
Third Napoleon than the combined histories. 
The superticial student, who reads and rereads 
the schoolmaster’s account of °48 and after, 
remains ina very mist of perplexity. That 
a& man came penniless to Paris,and in four 
years was the Emperor of the French, is a 
story which the sch wolboy lisps. The school- 
boy's father, meantime, has doubts of this 
and that; he tells himself that he can count 
but a few of the cards which formed a hand 
so perfect. He would like to know more, 
to pull aside the veil and watch the delicate 
machinery which contrived the stupendous 
result. It is upon this man that Mr. Vandam 
now takes pity. I make bold to say that in 
no attempt of the kind has the inner working 
political creed been shown so 
n Mr. Vandam’s volume. Now, for 
first time, we understand the men and the 
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methods which made the Third Napoleon an 
Emperor. Dupin, Fleury, Persigny, Véron— 
the creatures play their parts for us before an 
iudience of one—-the reader. We move a 
pie and hesitate to move another because 


some good story is ringing in ourears. Mr. 


Vandam realises well enough how limited is 
the normal appetite for the tougher meats of 


history. Tricked out, however, with the sauce 
f anecdote—as here—and served with all wit 
nd the spirit of our first raconteur, the dish 
issuredly is one of the best that the autumn 
A vastly amusing book indeed, 
must find an enormous public.—M. P. 


has given us, 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 
It is odd to find an argument for the divine 
origin and maintenance of the Roman Catholic 
Church similar to that which in the second 
tale of Boccaccio is humorously represented as 
convincing and converting the Jew Abraham 





irged seriously in Sketches and Stories Grave 
l Gay (Archibald Constable and Co. As 
the infamies of the Borgias and their Court 


convinced Abraham that a Church which could 
survive such scandals must be divinely upheld, 
so Mr. Montgomery Carmichael’s representa- 
tive of a ** Catholic Noble Family ” contends 
that the survival of his Church of the revel- 
ations of science and of the attacks of the 
Revolution is of itself an adequate miraculous 
evidence of its truth. This argument shook 
Mr. Carmichael himself so much that only his 
shrinking from ‘‘ even the light yoke and easy 
burden of Catholicism ”’ saved him from con- 
version. But surely, if the revelations of 
science are false, there is nothing miraculous 
in the. power of the Church to withstand 
them ; whereas, if they are true, they are at 
least as divine as the Church claims to be. 
Mr. Carmichael seems equally impressed by the 
assertion that, *‘ Once let a Catholic and legitimate sovereign 
be restored to his throne—once, that is, that there is a free 
and secure recruiting ground in some corner of Europe— 
and there will gather together for the re-establishment of 
the temporal power of the Pope such an army of crusaders 
as the world has never seen.” But Garibaldi, with God 
presumably against him, did not need these countless 
thousands or this vast fulerum and * pou sto” of a kingdom 
to overturn the temporal power. ‘This sort of vapouring 
reminds one of the supposed boast of the Fenian—that he 
had three hundred thousand men enrolled, drilled, and 
equipped who would free Ireland to-morrow—but for the 
police. Of the stories and sketches which fill up the 
volume, there is not much to be said. They are hght and 
bright certainly, but also rather crude and thin. 


Europe.” 


before the 


The beautiful Temple Shakespeare of Messrs. Dent 
perhaps the most artistic series of shilling volumes ever 
published in this country—has been completed, the sonnets 
just having appeared with the admirable preface, glossary, 
and notes which Mr. Gollancz has contributed to the 
edition. It is not surprising that the series has been a 
great success, nearly palf a million having been sold. 
We are now to have a similar series dealing with the great 
Elizabethans, edited by different authorities. Sir George 


schooling of the usual kind save for eighteen months at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
extraction, but his reputation as the author of ‘“‘ An Englishman in Paris” has established for him 
an English character which he accepts none the less that he never claimed it for himself. Long 
appearance of ‘An Englishman in Paris” in 1892 Mr. Vandam was in the thick of 
He has been a constant contributor to the London Press for some four-and-twenty 
and his ‘“‘Amours of Great Men”’’ were published in the 
seventies, and for five years he was the Paris Correspondent of an English contemporary, after 
which he became the London Correspondent of Le Temps. 


literary work. 
years. His “ Every Day Heroine” 
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Newnes’s twelve volume edition of Shakspere is also 
completed. 


Those who say that the poets of to-day do not touch the 
chords of common life do not speak of universal things, 
but only of abnormal experiences and artistic sensations 
and the thing is said constantly—cannot know the work of 
Mr. John Davidson. His verse-books, at least, have rush- 
ing human life in their veins. Perhaps it is the humanity 
of his poetry that makes it so exasperatingly imperfect. 
Imperfect as it is, even to blundering at times, it is nearly 
all interesting, and sometimes magnificent. The ill- made 
‘** Ballad of a Workman,” in his volume of New Ballads 
(John Lane), is studded with gems, and it flashes out its 
purpose at the end in fine style— 


Even to be still, abiding fate, 
Is kingly ministry to men! 
I drop the dream of high renown: 
A nameless private in the strife, 
Life, take me; take me, clanging town ; 
And death, the eager zest of life. 


As one reads his, ballads one wants sometimes to tell the 
stories in them over again and otherwise; but he never 
lets such presumption have a chance when he is recording 
his experiences under the open sky or between the hedges 
of a country lane. He decks all his poetic house with 
country spoils; and though he is not uniformly healthy, 
he cannot be decadent, working in an air laden with 
country scents. But, indeed, he is very far from the 
decadent standpoint, against which is levelled the finest 





WRITERS OF THE DAY: NO. XX.—MR. ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


Mr. Albert D. Vandam, whose new volum~, “‘ Undercurrents of the Second Empire,"’ is reviewed on 
this page, is well known to our readers as the writer of our weekly column entitled “‘ Anecdotal 
Born some fifty and odd years ago, he spent his boyhvod chiefly in Paris, and knew no 
Mr. Vandam is of foreign 


poem in the volume, ‘‘A Ballad of a Poet Born.” Its 
hero is hailed as a true singer from the first, but he chooses 
to win bread for his mother and sisters. That takes time 
and ail his force. Life only gives him leisure for song at 
the end and after he has drunk the full cup of misery. A 
younger singer, a beardless boy, is denouncing the horrid, 
tricky, useless game of human existence, when the old man 
rises, and changing the tune, sings— 


Of spring that haunts the world and hides 
Her flowers among the snow; 
Of Love, of Love, the wild sweet scent 
Of flowers, and words, and lives, 
And royal Nature’s urgent bent 
Whereby the world survives. 
Manufactured poets, such as are falsely stimulated to 
verse-making, may sing otherwise, but this, Mr. Davidson 
declares, is— 
The song the poet born shall sing 
Until the end of Time. 


Of late the allegory has come into considerable favour, 
and the author who has chosen this medium for spiritual 
revelation most consistently and successfully is Mr. Coulson 
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Kernahan. Indeed, this prose-poet’s fame rests, in the 
main, upon a series of religious allegories, written at 
white heat of emotional fervour. Of such sort were the 
** Dead Man’s Diary” and ‘‘A Book of Strange Sins,” 
but there the ethical object was largely subordinated to the 
art of the novelist. In ‘‘ God and the Ant,” the thin veil 
of fiction was practically discarded, and we saw the rapt 
countenance of a religious enthusiast. So, too, it is with 
The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil (James Bowden). 
Seer-like, our author imagines a civilisation hardened into 
materialism, and indifferent to the appeal of ‘the Man 
of Sorrows,” which repairs to Rome to renounce ‘the 
deceiver,” and to declare its allegiance to the one God. 
Then follows a series of visions picturing the aspect of a 
‘* Christless world,” and illustrating ‘‘ all that the great 
name of Jesus means” to oppressed humanity. Upon 
these dream fancies Mr. Kernahan has lavished a weaith 
of poetic imagination and delicate language, to say nothing 
of moral enthusiasm and fiery eloquence. The simple 
elegance of his diction, the picturesque strength of his 
narrative, and the beauty yet the appropriateness of his 
metaphors are plain for all to see. There are thoughts, 
too, that if not new, are expressed in a score of 
happy phrases. The orthodox may complain that the 
new apologia attaches too much importance to the sen- 
timental side of Christianity and regards the Gospel more 
as a panacea for human suffering than as a rule of life 
with a doctrinal basis. Other readers, no less devout, 
will conceive our author as misrepresenting the attitude of 
contemporary science and as emphasising unduly hard and 
fast creeds. And these will point with some glee to the 
mistake which includes Milton—a confirmed 
Arian—among the champions of orthodoxy, 
and will maintain that the trend of modern 
thought is not away from but back to the 
Cross. Yet all, of whatever school, must 
recognise the boundless charity, the literary 
power, and the intense sincerity of one of the 
most interesting books of the year. 


The Lifequardsman (A. and C, Black), a 
Tale of the English Revolution of 1688, is 
adapted from the Dutch of Hendrik Jan 
Schimmel, only one of whose books has hitherto 
appeared in English. Although the original 
has been considerably cut, the canvas is still 
crowded with thrilling incidents. Captain 
Semeyns was sent on in advance of William 
from the Hague ir October 1688, taking with 
him some papers to Lord Sunderland. Having 
fulfilled his commission, he went into tem- 
porary hiding in the lonely house of a Dutch 
lapidary at Shepherd's Bush, and there he met 
a young girl called Nelly. She was the dea 
ex machind of his fortunes. The illegitimate 
daughter of Lady Dorchester, who figures in 
the novel as Lady Banchester, she inherited 
all the evil propensities of her mother, and 
practically seduced the grave Dutchman, 
though he was twice her age and had a 
wife with two children in Holland. She 
followed him in the disguise of a_ boy, 
and when he came to town they kept 
house together in Cheapside. Faithless, 
worthless, she soon had other lovers in her 
track, notably Edwin Daly, a creature of her 
mother, who plotted against William’s life. 
Daly, stealing Semeyns’ uniform and with- 
drawing by strategy the captain from his post, 
attempted to assassinate the ** Dutch cheese- 
man” at Holland House. Semeyns was 
arrested as the traitor and disgraced. Then 
we find him a humble private in the French 
Huguenot army in Ireland, whither his wife 
had followed him. Daly again appears on 
the scene, and is frustrated in a second attempt 
to kill the King. Semeyns saves William with 
his own life, and dies in the arms of his wife. 
That is the bones of the romance. There runs 
through it a strong ethical purpose—a man 
falling and working his way back to righteous- 
ness by a hard and stony way. But the book 
is not didactic. It is primarily a romance, a 
story of thrilling adventure, and moves forward 
with dramatic spirit from point to point. Its 
adaptation has evidently been a labour of love, 
and the conscientiousness with which the 
work has been done will be appreciated by 
the reader. 


Among the new features of Young Ireland, 
as just issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin, is the 
admirable final revision of Sir Gavan Duffy’s 
collection of portraits. As a matter of fact, it 
was the portraits which gave to this book, in its 
first shape, what was, if not its highest merit, 
certainly its most widely acknowledged charm. No one who 
has read ‘‘ Young Ireland ” in the form in which it appeared 
some fifteen years ago will have forgotten the masterly 
full-length portraits of O’Connell and Davis, of Dillon and 
Smith O’Brien, to be found in its pages. Some will not 
have forgotten the brilliant miniatures to be found there of 
Isaac Butt, Clarence Mangan, John O'Connell, and ‘Tom 
Steele—to name only four out of some fourteen. There 
are now pictorial presentments of these persons in the 
book—they form its so-called ‘illustrations ’’—but these 
presentations are not to be praised. They are, in truth, 
sorry things. It is the portraits of these men by Sir Gavan 
Duffy which are to be praised. Watts’s painting of 
Carlyle is not a more remarkable achievement than Sir 
Gavan Duffy’s painting of O'Connell. To find anything 
on canvas which at all resembles this writer’s loving and 
reverent picture of Thomas Davis it would be needful to 
search through the pictures of that time when all art was 
Roman Catholic, and painting was an act of veneration. 
The portrait of Dillon is less finely touched, howbeit it is a 
good piece of work, and that of Smith O’Brien takes a 
a value from the circumstance that it is one—the 
vest-—of the few pictures of this man in which he is painted 
with nothing of caricature. So much for good portraits in 
the text of a book, versus poor pictures interleaved. 
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A CHRISTMAS MARKETER. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


Unless I am much mistaken, the coming year will not be 
many weeks old before Europe will find itself talking one 
morning about the Marquis di Rudini. The talk will not 
be of a highly sensational order, for the subject does not 
lend himself to it; nevertheless, it will be sufficiently 
interesting to those who, in view of the recent revelations 
from Friedrichsruhe and their contradictions from other 
quarters, have asked themselves abuut the probable fate of 
the Triple Alliance. In that admirable fragment of his, 
‘‘Das Buch Le Grand,” Heine recounts how one day 
in 1806, I believe), the inhabitants of Diisseldorf were 
startled by a placard on the walls, in which the Kurfirst 
announced his intention of retiring from the cares of 
State, and begged to thank his subjects for their past 
kindness and loyalty to him. 


Now, without the smallest attempt or wish to prophesy, 
I havean idea that as soon as the New Year's festivities 
at the various Courts of Europe are over, we shall be 
pleasantly surprised by a somewhat similarly valedictory 
document from the Italian Premier to his hitherto two 
allies, Germany and Austria; or to speak by the card, by 
a notice of Italy’s retirement from the Triple Alliance 
when the terms of it shall have expired. 


The man who will dare to do this will, I am quite 
prepared to admit, deserve well of Europe and the civillgnt 
world at large. If, as I expect, this man be the Marquis 
di Rudini, neither the approval of Europe nor that of the 
world at large will have had the slightest weight in his 
decision, which will have been arrived at from sheer 
patriotism ; and, what is better still, from a patriotism 
which believes, with Montesquieu, that those countries 
are the happiest that have no history. 


The Marquis di Rudini, in spite of his avowed partisan- 
ship of the Triple Alliance, in spite of his having renewed 
it in 1891, has always held this opinion, especially with 
regard to Italy; but a Prime Minister of a Constitutional 
monarchy is not always the arbiter of his own doings, 
even if he have a respectable majority at his back. Such 
a majority was never vouchsafed to the Marquis in reality; 
even when it was apparent it was subject to too many 
fluctuations: there were on the one hand the fanatical 
partisans of Crispi; on the other those of Cavalotti. 


Between Crispi and Cavalotti the Marquis di Rudini 
has played a Waiting game, and now his time seems to have 
come ; his party—if party it could be called until recently — 
has contributed much to the consolidation of Italian unity, 
but its programme, after having been subject to the trans- 
formations both of Crispi and Depretis, represents no 
longer that of a majority. It was, however, susceptible, in 
critical moments, of becoming a strong centre of resistance 
and perhaps of propaganda, and, after Italy's late reverses, 
the Marquis appears to have sedulously endeavoured to 
inake it both. 


The assumption is that he has succeeded, though of 
course it is far too early to pronounce definitively. But if 
success be within the Marquis’s grasp, the result is caleu- 
lated to surprise not only the outsider, just as the success 
of Cavour must have surprised those who only knew him 
casually, and merely as the great auxiliary of Victor 
Emmanuel, but the diplomatic world besides. For the 
Marquis di Rudjni does not give one the idea of a mentally 
strong man. Bismarck said of an English statesman that 
he was ‘‘made of wood and painted tc look like iron.” 
The Marquis di Rudini is not even painted to look 


like iron. It is not that he lacks either in stature 
or width. At a rough guess, I should say that the 
Italian Premier is nearly as tall as Bismarck, and 


but for his stoop, taller than Lord Salisbury; yet he 
does not convey the impression of a man capable of 
dominating an assembly. 


The Marquis di Rudini, if my memory is correct, is some 
years short of sixty, more than half of which time has 
been spent in the political service of his country. His 
début in political life was marked by a master stroke when 
he was Syndic of Palermo, and not much more than twenty- 
six or twenty-seven. A formidable separatist movement 
threatened Victor Emmanuel’s Government in that very 
Sicily which it was Signor Crispi’s boast to have secured 
for Italy. Rudini got the best of it, apparently without 
violent measures, without much talk, without much 
expenditure of energy. He was fair and soft-mannered 
then; the glass he habitually wears now, and which 
gives him a gentle look, was rarely out of his eye at that 
period. He has a long, fair beard now, the eyeglass never 
leaves him, he makes as little use of ample gesture as 
he did before, and his language has not increased in force. 


This was the beginning of his political career. In 
1869 General Menabrea entrusted him with the portfolio 
of the Interior in a short-lived Combination. Then came 
a period of inactivity, although everyone was agreed that 
the termination of it mainly depended on himself. But of 
tergiversation, so dear to the parliamentary leader of 
modern days, the Marquis would have none; and, as a 
consequence, he remained in the cold shade of the Opposi- 
tion until 1891, after the f-'l of the first and ever-memor- 
able Cabinet of Francesco Crispi. 


There is no need to insist here upon the history of that 
succeeding Administration, but even then it was admitted 
on all sides, and notably by France, that it was honest. It 
was part of this honesty, which among many things asked 
for the suppression of two Italian army corps, that aroused 
the displeasure of King Humbert, who, perhaps, at that 
period was much influenced by certain too Chauvinistic 
parties in the army. If we read the signs of the times 
correctly, Rudini will ere long revive these propositions, 
and the result will probably be different. The reduction of 
two corps Carmée will be the first visible sign that Europe 
is no longer going to be held in check by a blood and iron 
policy, and the Marquis di Rudini will be fitly credited 
with having inaugurated a new era. 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


P G L F.—We much regret not having answered you before. but we were 
not favourably impressed with your problem, and have reconsidered it 
several times. We th nk it seareely dues you justice. 

J Macpvoxatp (Helensburgh).— If White plays R to K 4th at once for his 
first move, how is the mate delayed beyond two moves? 

F N Bravuyp (Farnham).—Thanks for the game, which sha!l have our 
attention. 

F H Burter (Providence, U.S.A.).—Your problem is correct, but not quite 
up to our standard of publication. 

R A Cotvire, WA Crarx, and W B Muia. 
fur insertion. 

Fipecitas.—We regret your last problem is rather too weak for our use. 

Piox.—Amended positions to hand. 

G Doveriss Axevs.—Thanks for problem, which we hope to find all right. 

C W (Sanbury).—Very pretty and, we hope, correct. Thanks for good 
wishes, which we heartily reciprocate. 

W Davip (St Fagans).—You have not hit-on the key move of Problem 
No. 2749, hence your difficulties. 

Fortamps (Brussels).—You will see you were credite.1 with correct solutions 
in our last issue. 

Correct Sotution oF Prosiem No. 2743 received from C A M (Penang) ; 
of Nos. 2744 to 2746 from Evans (Port Hope, Ont.) ; of No. 2747, from 
Rev Armand de Rosset Meares (Baltimore, U.S.A.) and Eugene Henry; of 
No. 2748 from H Wilson (Belfast), A U Burrell, T G (Ware), J Whitting- 
ham (Welshpool); H 8S Brandreth, F J Candy (Croydun), A G Filby 
Bromley), W Cufwen Barrett (Manchester), W H Lunn (Cheltenham), 
and Colomann Serusey (Budapest); of No. 2749 from W 8 Beeston, 
E Louden, J Whittingham (Welshpool), Colomann Scrusey (Budapest), 
1 S&S Wesley (Exeter), Eugene Henry, T G (Ware), Frank R Pickering, 
W @’A Barnard (Uppingham), Alicita, H Le Jeune, C W Smith (Stroud), 
Joseph Cook, J Bailey (Newark), Professor Charles Wagner (Vienna), 
® H Brooks, Ubique, Miss D Gregson (Manchester), J Barfitt Clark 
Penzance), T Roberts, Alex V M Thavenot, and Hugh Reolleston 
DubLn). 

Correct Sorytions or Prosiem No. 2750 received from T Roberts, 
E Louden, F Anderson, W d’A Barnard (Uppingham), J 8 Wesley, 
H Wilscn (Belfast), T C (York), Castle Lea, J Whittingham (Welsh- 
pool), George C Turner (Solihull Lodge), Thomas D Brett (Bletchley), 
Z Ingold (Frampton), Bluet, Oliver Icingla, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), 
F A Carter (Maldon), GS Smart (Kentish Town), G T Hughes ( Portumna), 
CMAB, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), E B Foord (Cheltenham), G L Gillespie, 
E Arthur (Exmouth), Miss D Gregson, A Russell (Bickley), Alpha, 
Sorrento, F James (Wolverhampton), E P Vulliamy, W R_ Raillem, 
J F Moon, M A Eyre (Folkestone), G J Veal, Shadforth, W David 
(Cardiff), Hermit, T Chown, Charles Burnett, Albert Ludwig (Alsace), 
C© E Perugini, Frank Proctor, T Batty (Colchester), Fred J Gross, T Cy 
D C, Frank R Pickering, J Dodkins, and J Lake Ralph \ Purley). 


Your problems are marked 





So.vution or Proptem No. 2719.—By A. WHEELER. 


WHITE BLACK. 
1. Kt to Q 5th K takes Kt 
2. Q to Kt 6th Any move 
3. Q Mates. 
PROBLEM No. 2752.—By F. Lipsy. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN THE CITY. 
Game played at Karo’s Café between Messrs. Lez and Feston. 
(Queen’s Pawn Opening.) 
waite (Mr. L.) srack (Mr. F.) 


waite (Mr. L.) Brack (Mr.F.) | 


1. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 19. P to Q 5th Kt to Bsq 

2. P to Q Bath P to K 3rd 20. R to K 3rd B to B sq 

3. KttoQB3rd KttoK 33rd (21. Pto Kt 3rd Kt to Kt 3rd 

4. B to Kt 5th B to K 2nd 22. B to K 2nd B to R 6th 

5. Kt to B 3rd Castles | 23. B to B sq B to Kt 5th 

6. P to K 3rd PtoQ Kt3rd | 24. Bto Kt 2nd B takes Kt 

7.Rto Bsq B to Kt 2nd 25. R takes B 

8. P takes P Kt takes P With a supported passed Pawn at Q 5th, 

9. B takes B Q takes B White evidently has the better game. As 
10. B to Q 3rd P to Q B 3rd a draw, however, answers his purpose, he 


will apparently risk nothing in play. 
It is very seldom that this Pawn can be 


T . : 25. Q to Q 3rd 
layed h ad tage to B 3rd h the “ ¢ 
Queen's Bishop posted at Kt 2nd.) 26: P to B ath Rs to Koad 
“ 24. 2 

11. Castles Q Kt to Q 2nd | 28. Rto R3r Kt to B sq 
12. Q to QWnd PtoK R3rd | 99. Bto B ard Kt to Q 3rd 
13. K Rte K sq Kt takes Kt | 30. Q@ to K 2nd BR to K 2nd 
14. P takes Kt QRtoQsq 31. B to Kt 4th Q to B 2nd 
15. P to K 4th P to K 4th 32. B to R 3rd R to K B sq 

The right move, for had White been 33. Rto K Bsq R (B sq) to K sq 
ermitted to advance his ’awn to K Sth. 34. R toQ Baq K to R sq 
; so be game would svon have become 35. K to Req RtoKB sq 
hopeless. . p 

“ ‘ 36. P to Kt 4th P to B aid 
16. Q to B 2nd KR toK sq Black cox fed no-way of tecdking 
17. Bto B 4th Q to B 3rd through, so the game was abandoned as 
18.Q Rto Q sq P to B 4th drawn. 


We learn with sincere regret of the death of Mr. A. F. Mackenzie, of 
Jamaica, whose brilliant powers as a composer have been in evidence all the 
world over dur:ng the last fifteen years. Some months ago, as we announced 
at the time, his eyesight totally failed him, and this but proved the prelude 
to a general] failure of vital functions. 


** Examples of Chess Master Play,’’ third series, edited by C. T. Blan- 
shard, M.A. (London: The British Chess Company), is a compilation 
principally of games played in the Leipzig Tournament of 1894 and the 
Hastings Congress of 1895. The notes are gathered from many sources, 
without any distinctive character calling for attention, but the convenience 
of having so many good games in so small a compass warrants a favourable 
notice of the work. 








All military people will welcome the handsome first 
volume of ‘*The War Medal Record,” which Messrs. 
Spink have just completed. It receives a further 
value for the addition of a complete index to Captain 
Tancred’s ‘‘ Historical Record of Medals,” and from the 
numerous reproductions, though the latter are capable of 
great improvement, especially the woodcuts. To students 
of ewilioy. the Quarterly which is issued by Mr. 
Thomas Moring, the well-known heraldist, has much 
interest. 


JOTTINGS, 
ANDREW WILSON. 


SCIENCE 
BY 


When these lines see the light of day in print, Christmas 
will have dawned once more upon us. I may _ be per- 
mitted, perhaps, to wish the readers of this column all 
the good things they could wish for themselves. I do so 
very heartily, for one reason at least~-namely, that our 
weekly chats about science in this place have brought me 
into contact with many of my readers through their 
correspondence, and have elicited expressions of opinion 
from them regarding current topics which have been of 
interest and of service in the exposition of many debate- 
able points. Looking back to the days when this column 
was first projected, 1 think I may fairly claim for our 
work that it fills its own little niche in the great 
journalistic fabric. 


DR. 


For any suggestions and for any help in the way of 
making this column interesting, and, above all, useful in 
an educational sense, I shall be grateful. I do not expect 
that there will be universal agreement with the opinions I 
may express now and then concerning debateable matters. 
To hope for such constant unanimity of opinion would be 
equivalent to entertaining a belief in one’s own infallibility. 
I have not yet reached this stage of mental decrepitude, 
and so I hope my readers, as heretofore, will not hesi- 
tate to criticise as freely as they may praise. The 
one and only stipulation I should like to make in this 
matter of criticism, is, that the rules of ordinary courtesy 
should be observed in the expression of opinions which are 
antagonistic to mine. The vast majority of my corre- 
spondents write kindly and as become educated men and 
women ; but there are a few—happily, very few—to whom 
an appropriate Christmas present would be a primer of 
etiquette, a manual on the practice of politeness, or a guide 
to the art of reasonable correspondence. ‘The lady, for 
example, who occasionally writes to me from Brighton 
(anonymously, of course), who practically disagrees with 
everything I say, and whose millest terms of reproach are 
“ass” and ‘ fool,” might, I think, be requested to 
remember that ‘ abuse isn’t argument.” 


Similarly the vegetarian gentleman who writes from 
the Midlands, and who thinks the Millennium will dawn 
when the butchers’ shops vanish away, might find some- 
thing a little less vituperative in the way of address than 
to term me ‘‘a gluttonous carnivore.” I assure him that 
while I appreciate my chop, I+do not neglect potatoes and 
other vegetable esculents, and that so far from being a 
carnivore, I am an omnivore like himself, for he confesses 
to taking milk and eggs, which are not plant-products as 
far as I know, but the offerings of the animal world. 
Again, as he objects ‘‘ to killing anything,” what does he say 
to his cooking an embryo bird every time he boils an egg ¢ 


A letter reaches me to-day, inviting my co-operation in 
the condemnation of the irrational shoes worn by women 
at large. The writer is a lady whose ire has been excited 
by the’‘‘ monstrous heels” of the fashionable shoes. I do 
not desire to trespass on any other department of this 
journal, but if any expression of opinion regarding the 
absurdity of putting two inches of false heel beneath 
the natural heel-bone of the human foot be of service, 
then my correspondent is fully welcome tu utilise this 
view of mine to the full in her efforts to reform a foolish 
custom. She will find all needful support from theanatomist : 
for high heels destroy the arch of the foot, and send the 
weight of the body undtly forward on to the toes. High 
heels are vagaries of fashion. In this respect they resemble 
tight-lacing. Both practices are an attempt to express 
some latent idea of beauty, an erroneous idea it need hardly 
be said, and one not consistent with health. 


In the pages of the current number of a magazine 
intended for the edification of the fair sex, I read that the 
Louis XV. heel is to be adopted, and if ladies are to ‘‘ be 
within the sacred pale of smartness” they must ‘ stead- 
fastly abjure the boot which breathes (sic) only of dura- 
bility.” This is the sort of feminine gush which fosters 
unhealthy fashions by making it appear that only the 
things which are ‘‘ smart” are to be regarded as beautiful 
or comely. Yet the very boot-maker’s advertisements 
which give two-inch heels and worse, show ‘ walking 
shoes” with broad sensible heels. If the sensible heel is 
adapted for walking purposes, may a mere man, himself 
possessing a human heel, inquire for what purpose are the 
two-inch ‘* Louis XV.” heels intended ? 


The “luscious bivalve” has again been coming to the 
front as an object of sanitary criticism. The Report of the 
Local Government Board’s medical officer for 1894-95 
contains a paper on the condition of oyster culture and 
storage which should interest the public in no small degree. 
Dr. T. Bulstrode and Dr. Klein Sota collaborated in the 
preparation of the paper in question, and they present a 
very strong case indeed for the absolute necessity of 
ensuring that oysters should be laid down in pure waters 
only. If the public cannot have some guarantee that the 
oysters they consume are uncontaminated by sewage, and 
that they are free from all risk of conveying typhoid gerins 
to their consumers, then the trade will proportionately aud 
deservedly suffer. 


If we are told that the oyster boxes float off Southend 
Pier in ‘‘dilute sewage,” we can only hold that such a 
practice is a monstrous example of utter and wanton care- 
lessness, or of ignorance of common sanitary conditions. 
At Wivenhoe the oyster-pits, we are informed, cannot escape 
contamination by sewage; at Grimsby, the oyster-storage 
is stated to be carried out under conditions of very danger- 
ous character; and at Poole matters are equally offensive. 
With these facts before us I think we may hesitate to 
touch oysters until we receive some authoritative declar- 
ation that the unsanitary abominations have been remedied. 
Who is to tell the difference between a healthy, clean oyster 
and an infected Grimsby, Southend, or even Colchester 
native? The last-named Colne oysters are reported as being 
liable to pollution from Colchester and from Wivenhoe und 
Rowhedge sewage. 
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DRESS. 
I wonder how many of us will be taking as the text for our 
summer clothes the frock worn by Miss Ellaline Terriss in 
the new play at the Gaiety Theatre. It is such a pretty 
frock. with its skirt of a vivid cardinal red lined with white 
silk, its overhanging bodice made of Irish lace cut in one, 
with che epaulettes lined with white lisse, and frilled down 
the left side with red chiffon; it fastens with two red 
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buttons at the top, and a red buckle clasps the white waist- 
band, while the sleeves are entirely made of the Irish lace ; 
and the hat with this is of drawn silk with white birds holding 
the brim back from the face. I can imagine the style most 
successful copied in white, with the Irish lace bodice, for the 
sik of economy, transformed into a bodice of embroidered 
muslin. And then, again, the same idea might be used 
with a bodice of fine lace of the imitation order; but, after 
all, why should I seek thus after thrifty substitutes? Suf- 
ficient for the day let be the frock of Miss Ellaline Terriss, 
which may be voted charming. And charming, too, is 
another dress she wears in the same play, strictly puri- 
tanical, in the faintest of grey, with the collar and sleeves 
of lawn, showing a broad hemstitching and an infinitesimally 
kilted frill. This is possessed of a long cloak, accordion- 
pleated, with three collars round the shoulders, edged with 
frills, and a full chiffon ruffle with long ends is tied in the 
front. By the way, Miss Terriss’s evening dress cught not 
to be left out in the cold. It is the embodiment of sim- 
plicity, made of pleated lisse from neck to hem, with 
long sleeves slightly draped at the shoulder. Jt lacks 
all decoration save a sash of white moiré tied into a stiff 
bow at the back with very long ends. It might well serve 
as a model frock for the young girl at an evening party, 
and now I come to think of it, of such shall be the subject 
of ny discourse to-day. 


Once again the net, the tulle, and the muslin dress may 
be written down amongst the favoured of Fashion. The 
prettiest of the net dresses will be found trimmed with 
little flounces bordered with lace threaded with ribbons, 
these either being arranged in straight rows or reaching to 
the knee, or in vandykes to extend to the waist. The net 
dress need not necessarily be lined with silk for the young 
girl; it may well bear beneath it two skirts of muslin, 
when, of course, its price is small. The bodice, how- 
ever, should boast its silken lining, its form of trimming 
to be arranged to match the skirt, while the décolletage 
can invariably find its decoration in a frill of lace tied 
with ribbons. And in most cases it will be found 
more becoming to the young girl to wear long trans- 
parent sleeves than short sleeves, these being some- 
what trying to the angularity and redness of youth. 
A most effective muslin dress I was* shown this week 
trimmed with graduated bands of white satin ribbon up to 
the knees, the bodice being covered with rows of this ribbon 
overhanging a narrow belt of the satin mbbon brought 
through a diamond buckle. The low bodice, which was 
cut round and had sofiy gathered sleeves to the wrist 
of the muslin, was outlined with a frill of Mechlin lace, 
the ends of this not meeting in the front, which was trimmed 
with a large bunch of white gardenias, scented to imitate 
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nature. A pretty custom this is to scent artificial flowers 
to simulate their sincere sisters, and it is most success- 
fully achieved with violets and roses. Mentioning violets 
reminds me of a beautiful gown which owed its best 
triumph to these flowers. It was of the palest mauve 
satin, the skirt fringed with violets, trimmed at the knees 
with three rows of lace jewelled with amethysts. A bodice 
of the mauve satin overhanging a deep corselet made of 
amethyst jewelling and fastened at one side with three 
jewelled buttons was gathered round the décolletage, where 
it was edged with three tiny frills of pale mauve net, a large 
bunch of Parma violets concealing where it joined. The 
sleeves were of net traced with the amethyst jewelling 
again, and the gown must have been voted quite lovely 
even by the unappreciative. 


A very pre''y black evening dress may be achieved 
from a last year’s white satin gown, which should be 
covered with black Russian net, trimmed round the 
hem with rows of black satin mbbon of different 
widths, and again just above the knees with the same 
decoration. ‘the swathed bodice is the easiest to 
accomplish, disappearing into a narrow belt of the 
black satin, and revealing at the top a chemisette of 
gathered white tulle or net, the same fabric being per- 
mitted to make the short sleeves, which should be formed 
of pleatings. To such a bodice the finishing touch could 
well be put by a bunch of La France roses, or of nastur- 
tiums—tflowers in themselves not particularly decorative, but 
deserving of attention, inasmuch as they are smiled upon by 
the Parisian authorities. These same Parisian authorities 
are at the moment somewhat dumb; we hear little from 
them but their continued affection for pearls, their fancy 
for the short sac jacket, and that they are sharing our 
delights in artificial ice-skating, for which exercise they 
dress themselves with exceeding care in gorgeous velvet and 
furs, encircling their waists with jewelled belts, and wearing 
the most adorable of velvet toques, set at a right angle well 
down on their brows. Such pretty toques there are just 
now in Paris, some with gathered edges of velvet, others 
with fur, sable or ermine or chinchilla brims, most of these 
showing a group of plumes at one side fastened with a 
jewelled brooch and boasting just a couple of brightly 
coloured blossoms tucked beneath the brim at the back. 
A pale grey velvet hat trimmed with a group of grey 
feathers at one side, and some dark purple roses at the 
back, has just arrived in London from Paris, and in its 
company did I find a hat with a crown of gold and silver 
mbroidery, studded with diamonds, gathered into a brim 
of chinchilla and trimmed at one side with two black 
paradise plumes of most superior quality. But the 
quality of the materials in French millinery is never 
strained. PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 

Every year sees an increase in the success of the 
Needlework Guild founded by the late Lady Wolverton, 
in which well-to-do ladies make one or more garments, 
finding the material themselves, for distribution among the 
poor by means of recognised charitable agencies. All the 
royal ladies patronise the effort, and the Queen herself 
contributed to Princess Beatrice’s ‘‘ branch” a cot quilt 
knitted by her Majesty. The Duchess of Teck, at her 
branch, had no fewer than four thousand articles. This 
kind Princess makes a point of getting good clothing for 
gentlemen from men of wealth, and distributing it to the 
poor clergy and others, whose need to make an appearance 
is out of pre yportion to their means for getting dress. 


One of the professions rigidly closed against women 
here is the legal; not only have they been refused 
leave to ‘‘keep terms” and go to the Bar, but even 
leave to article females to solicitors is declined by the 
the powers that be. In the United States all barriers 
of this kind have long been down; Mrs. Bryan, the late 
residential candidate’s wife, has been admitted to the 
Bar in Nebraska; the Assistant Attorney-General for 
the State of Montana is a lady, Mrs. Haskell; and even 
in the more conservative Eastern States women lawyers 
are fully recognised and allowed to conduct cases. Two of 
our own colonies, Canada and New Zealand, have followed 
suit to the States during the past few months. (In the 
ordinance for admitting women to the Bar in the Canadian 
Supreme Court, the benchers have actually ventured on 
making a sumptuary law for their future colleagues. 
They are to wear in Court a “ black dress, with white linen 
cuffs and collar,” and are to be bareheaded—no ‘“ fetch- 
ing” and distracting and ever-varying bonnets to impose 
upon the eyes of a jury! 


sut with lady pleaders there ought to go lady jurors. 
It would not only be fair to women engaged in litigation, 
but it would also balance the possible undue influence over 
susceptible male minds of a charming lady barrister. 
By the way, will some of my many readers whose husbands 
and fathers are ‘‘in the law” find out for me if there is 
really any legal obstacle as things stand to women being 
jurors ¥ In a London coroner’s court last week a woman, 
bearing the name of ** Lois” Dennant, was summoned as 
juror, the coroner's officer mistaking the name for ‘‘ Lewis.” 
The lady sent a written excuse. What would have happened 
if she had not only appeared, but expressed herself desirous 
of serving ? 


According to Holingshed, quoted in Ridpath’s history, 
women entering on the study of English law are only 
retaking possession of what belongs to their sex. The 
origin of the law in this country is said to have been a set 
of statutes devised by one of the British Queens who ruled 
as regent for her sou, before Alfred the Great. The latter 
celebrated monarch adapted the laws of Queen Martha, 
surnamed Proba, or the Just, which included trial by jury, 
and property and other statutes. These laws were admired 
by future generations so much that the successors of 
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William the Conqueror were pertinaciously importuned by 
their subjects to adopt the old laws as their own, and did 
so in part. 


Poor Mrs. Le Champion’s tragic death is a commentary 
on the present dealings of the law with women. No man 
can begin to understand the passion of a mother’s love for 
her baby; yet it is only ten years ago that mothers obtained 
any recognition under the laws of England, and even now 
Mrs. Le Champion had been severed from her baby with the 
law’s sanction for ten months, and still remained so, though 
it had been legally admitted that her husband was so cruel 
as to justify her leaving him. Prior to the passing of the 
Custody of Infants Act in 1886, as a Judge said in 
the celebrated case of Mrs. Agar-Ellis: ‘‘The English 
law did not see the mother; it saw only the father and the 
child.” But in 1886 an Act of Parliament was passed 
under which Mrs. Le Champion might have been later on 
awarded the custody of the child, if she had had patience 
and strength of mind to wait a little longer. Lord 
Beaconstield says that the real cause of suicide is always 
lack of imagination; the sufferer cannot imagine how 
very different his painful circumstances may become in a 
while! But it is hard indeed for a mother to miss her 
little baby day by day, to believe that it is daily taught 
to recognise and love somebody else than herself, and to 
know that it is severed from the constant love and watchful 
care that we are apt to suppose nobody but ourselves will 
ever give our little ones. Surely, when there is nothing to 
be said against a mother in her maternal relation, there 
ought to be no question as to leaving her infant to her care; 
if for no reason of mercy to herself, at any rate because the 
other parent cannot personally attend to the child, and 
can but hand it over to another woman's charge. 


Miss Breay’s action against the doctor who refused to 
put to a meeting a resolution that she desired to move 
censuring a committee, was, it will be remembered, decided 
in her favour by a jury and by Mr. Commissioner Kerr, 
who heard the case. It has now been heard again on the 
doctor’s appeal, and the decision is given against Miss 
Breay. ‘lhe action, the Judges remarked, was without 
pre cedent. This is no doubt true; but, so far as that goes, 
a precedent of the kind might be useful, for if a chairman 
is able simply to refuse to put a resolution of censure on a 
committee, how can the members of an association carry 
any reforms’ Men have their own plan to secure a 
hearing. If a chairman is, in the opinion of a minority 
powerful enough to make itself felt, unfairly 1uling 
out of order any resolution that it is desired to move, 
there is too much ‘‘row” for the meeting to proceed. 
I know of no other safeguard than this against the 
all-powerful ‘‘ authority of the Chair”; but this in a 
ladies’ meeting is well-nigh an impossible course, and 
certainly an undesirable one. The law of public meeting 
is of course an unwritten one, and all lovers of order 
desire when possible to uphold the Chair's authority and 
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ruling, even when they disagree with it,- because that 
tradition and practice alone make public meetings possible ; 
but there is always the reserve of revolt in ineu's throats 
that can howl and feet that can stamp. But if women in 
case of real emergency cannot appeal to the law of the 
land against a chairman’s course, what can they do? On 
the other hand, who would consent to take a chair when 
matters were in dispute if actions at law were a probable 
result ? I’, F.-M. 
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|NOVELTIES 
CAKES, 


CEYLON CAKE. 


Almond - Flavoured, with a 
thick covering of Cocoa-Nut 
Paste and Holly Spray. 
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| HOLIDAY CAKE. 


Prettily Iced in Pink and White. 








OXFORD CAKES. 


Assorted kinds in small Sponge 
Cake Shape. 
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| With Almond Paste and Icing. 


AMONCUST PEEK, FREAN & CO0.’S MOST SUCCESSFUL SPECIALITIES | ; 
_YICTORIA CAKES 


About 3lb. and 6]1b., with 
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| Fruit ani Cherries. 
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About 31lb. and 61b.; Fruit, 

& encrusted with Almonds. 
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Prince’s Plate Full Size Entrée-Dish, Handsomely 
Mounted, £5 15s, Sterling Silver, £25. 
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Registered Design. ee — 
Oval Inkstand, with Saw-pierced Gallery, Fancy Gadroon Mount and | ae 


Handles, Cut Glass Ink-Bottles. 
Prince's Plate, £3 10s. Sterling Silver, £5 53. Cut-Glass Pepper-Mill, 
- with eet Ra a Richly Chased Octagon Flower-Bowl 
Mounts. 15s.; Sterling on Ebonised Plinth, complete £4 15s, 
Silver Mounts, £1 12s, ' £ 
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Excallop Butter Shell and Knife, 
with Glass Tinien. 
Prince’s Plate, 12s, 6d. 
Sterling Silver, £1 12s, 
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Planished Sterling Silver Inkstand, 
very massive, £4 10s, 
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James I. Sterling Silver (1900 ILLUSTRATIONS). 


Sugar-Basin, £1 10s, PDS 
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Sterling Silver Tea-Caddy; 

with Panels Richly Orna- 

mented in Relief, 4} in. high, 
body 23 in. square, £3, 
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James I. Sterling Silver Afternoon Tea-Pot, 
j-Pint, £4 10s, 
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11 Pints Prince’s Plate Egyg-Steamer, K ll “ 
2 Pints with Spirit-Lamp, complete. : ‘ Claret-Jug, Rich Pine-Cut 
21 Pints £415 0 £15 0 0 To —_ four eegs ——- l’rince’s Plate Peet See, Richly Chased, Crystal Glass. 

“~~ taneously, Engraved, as illus- Oval Shape, £3 3s. Prince’s Plate Mounts, £2 15s. Polished Oak Sterling Silver Mounted Cigar-Box, lined Cedar Wood. 
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FROM A SCOTTISH WORKSHOP. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


In discussions of ancient Roman cockneyism and dropping 
the aspirate, I do not know if this example from St. 
Augustine’s Confessions has been noticed. I quote the 
translation made in the reign of Charles I. 

‘*He that teacheth according to the old tradition, if 

contrary to the order and use of Grammar, he shall pro- 
nounce without aspiration or H, this word Hominem, a 
Maen, he shall more displease men, than if he hate a man 
contrary td thy Law, himself being a man.” 
Probably the aspirate was already being dropped, as in 
French ?homme, and purists were all the more careful not 
to omit their A’s. Doubtless the unsounded aspirates of 
modern languages derived from the Latin have been left 
out in consequence of the victory of the /-less classes, 
provincial subjects of Rome. 


In the same way it is natural to expect that American 
and Australian peculiarities of speech, often originating 
among the non-English settlers of all races, will finally 
swamp and modify the English language. Already, in 
1760, we meet the phrase * bush-fighting” in English. 
It seems to have come from America, brought over with 
the tidings of Braddock’s defeat at the hands of French- 
men and their Red Indian allies. Thereafter the British 
infantry were trained in ‘ bush-fighting’ manceuvres. 
Bush-fighting occurs in Lady Mary Coke’s Journal about 
1770. Itisalso noted that she, the daughter of a Duke, 
used the phrases ‘‘ this here” and * that there,’ as Prince 
Charles also did. Perhaps these were aristocratic 


peculiarities. 


The writer of an anonymous letter, from Boston in 
Massachusetts, a letter on frilled paper, asks me why, ina 
Life of Lockhart, I did not quote certain allegations 
of Miss Martineau against him. The reason, my dear 
Anonyma, is, that whenever I could check Miss Martin- 
eau’s statements by indubitable facts, Miss Martineau was, 
to put it mildly, inaccurate. When she had a grudge, 
she took the opportunity of a newly made grave, and 
discharged her spleen through an obituary notice in the 
Daily News. On these occasions she was frequently in 
error. Q.E.D. 


Mr. Mosher, the American pirate, is on me again, I hear, 
and is about to reprint, for the toiling and impoverished 
‘scholar,” an early book of rhymes of mine, now beyond 
the purse of all but the Vanderbilts and Astors of the 
Western world. This is a benevolent but superfluous enter- 
prise of Mr. Mosher’s. The Masses, who pine so much for 
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these verses of my salad days, have long been able to 
purchase them for halt a dollar, ‘‘ reviewed, corrected, and 
considerably augmented,” but with four or five particularly 
tedious pieces omitted by the repentant author. The poor 
yearning American scholar has not hitherto shown any 
anxiety to sport his fifty cents in purchasing these effu- 
sions, and if he now patronises the pirate it will be not 
because he wants what he has always been able to get, but 
because Mr. Mosher’s is a patriotic home industry, from 
which the British author derives no benefit. I was, indeed, 
enabled to purchase a cane fly-rod by my share of the 
profits of the American edition of my verses; Mr. Mosher, 
I trust, may be not less fortunate and successful. He will 
find Messrs. Hardy’s rods, from Alnwick, superior to those 
of American manufacture, at least such is my experience. 
Of course I speak of trout-rods, the profits on minor poetry 
do not ‘‘ run to”’ the price of a cane salmon-rod, 


The ‘Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” by One of his 
Descendants, is certainly a diverting book. The Ettrick 
Shepherd accounted for some prodigious fact in the life of 
an ancestress of his own by saying, ‘* Maybe my grand- 
mother was an unco’ leear.” Perhaps Kenelm Digby was 
no better. He avers that he met a 
Esoteric Buddhist) in Spain, and that the Brachman intro- 
duced him, in a wood, to the astral body of his lady, 


‘ Brachman” (an 


Venetia Stanley, who defended her reputation, and made 
a prophecy. which ** came off.” Later, in London, Kenelm 
consulted, in company with Lord Bothwell, a medium 
named Evans. This Bothwell must have been Francis 
Stewart, son of the forfeited Earl, who once chased King 
Jamie down stairs with his royal breeches in his hand, 
His lands in Liddesdale were never restored to him, as 
Charles I. desired, by Buccleuch, whose representative still 
holds a good grip of the gear. He was the father of the 
Bothwell of ‘* Old Mortality,” the trooper, who was a third 
cousin of Charles IT. 


With Bothwell, Kenelm Digby went. to Evans, who, 
like Mrs. Guppy, was carried away out of the séance and 
dropped in Battersea Park. Instead of raising a spirit, a 
spirit raised Evans, as our author puts it in a waggishness, 
All this may interest Mr. Stead, but Evans was a drunken 
dog, and probably strayed into the fields at Battersea 
out of a tavern. 


Digby’s sympathetic powder, or weapon-salve, was an 
Oriental secret, according to himself. He avers that he 
cured with it certain wounds of Howell's, the famous letter- 
writer. But Howell, though he speaks of Digby, and tells 
the full story of the White Bird of the Oxenhams, and 
deals fondly with diablerie whenever he can get or make 
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the chance, never mentions his own experience of the 
weapon-salye. Digby, as already hinted, may not have 
been a very truthful man, though, of course, the salve 
may have been successful, by dint of ‘‘ suggestion,” also 
by giving wounds a fair chance of natural recovery without 
plasters and ointments. 


Digby was a man of talent, fond of adventure of every 
kind, and an uncivil critic might call him a charlatan and a 
turncoat, in an age, to be sure, when Science dabbled in 
magic, and many coats were turned. His biographer inclines, 
one surmises, to think that his Memoirs were, in part, an 
avowed, or half avowed, romance, and to regard him as an 
amateur of a sort not without modern example. Digby's 
face in the portrait is against him—it has a look of 
Cagliostro, is a charlatan’s face, in fact. However, Kenelm 
Digby's ‘ Life” is an amusing book, and helps in our 
attempts to reconstruct the features of a curious age. 
Like Boyle and Glanvil, he was of the Royal Society, and, 
like them, was ready in science to ‘‘try all things,” not 
being convinced that he knew, a prior’, what is and what 

‘“ 


is not “ possible.” 


Mr. Whibley, shattering our delusions, avers, in ‘* A 
Book of Scoundrels,” that Turpin never rode from i.ond mm 
to York ina day. The real hero was Nicks, in the reign 
of Charles II. Turpin suffered in 1739. The York ride 
is attributed to him in a chapbook of 1808, and probably 
was so attributed earlier. ‘The chapbook gives extracts 
from a report of his trial at York for stealing a black 
gelding, but the extracts neither confirm nor disprove the 
story of the ride. It is curious that so old a tale should 
have so soon become attached to the wrong man; but no 
doubt Mr. Whibley knows his subject. 





A voice of lamentation is heard among the studios of 
Paris, and a common danger once more unites the rivals 
who have hitherto challenged public opinion at the Salons 
of the Champs Elysées and the Champ de Mars. The 
works for the Grand Exposition of 1900 have commenced, 
and both buildings are sooner or later to fall before the 
pickaxes of the ‘* house-breakers.”” Where the pictures 
are to be exhibited for the next three years nobody knows, 
and apparently nobody in the official world particularly 
cares. Many temporary homes for the homeless painters 
and S< ulptors have been proposed, only to be rejected ih 
scorn as unworthy receptacles; while every site suggested 
by the artists themselves is at once scouted by the Parisians 
as outraging some well-known artistic feature of their 
beautiful city, such as the Orangerie of the Tuileries, the 
Place du Carrousel, or the gardens of the Luxembourg. 
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SUNLIGHT & LIFEBUOY. SOAP COMPETITIONS. 


The first of these Monthly Competitions will be held January 30th, 1897, to be followed by others each month during 1897. Competitors sending in 
the most coupons win the best prizes, but every competitor sending in not less than 50 Sunlight, or 50 Lifebuoy coupons, wins a prize. 


66,156.0.0, i PRIZES of CASH, BICYCLES, £66 156,0.0. 
GIVEN FREE for SUNLIGHT and LIFEBUOY Soap WRAPPERS. 


' Rules. 

1. Competitors may enter EACH or EVERY MONTH for EITHER or BOTH “Sunlight” or ‘‘Lifebuoy’’ Competitions, but must send in the ‘‘SUNLIGHT” or 
“LIFEBUOY” Coupons in SEPARATE PACKETS, carefully marked on the outside of the postal wrapper “‘ SUNLIGHT” or “LIFEBUOY.” 

2. For this Competition the United Kingdom will be divided into Seven Districts, and the Prizes will be awarded every month during 1897 in each of the Seven 
Districts as stated below. ” Senp THIS TOP PORTION 

3. Competitors to save as many ‘‘SUNLIGHT SOAP” or “LIFEBUOY SOAP” Wrappers as they can collect. Cut off the top portion f ; 
of each wrapper—that portion containing the heading ‘“‘SUNLIGHT SOAP” or “LIFEBUOY SC+P.” Enclose with these (called ‘‘ Coupons”) 
a sheet of paper stating Competitor’s full name and address, and the number of coupons sent in, and forward same (see Rule I.) postage paid to \ 
Lever Brothers, Limited, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead, marked on the Postal Wrapper (top left-hand corner) with the NUMBER of the 
DISTRICT Competitor lives in, and tLe word ‘‘ SUNLIGHT” or “ LIFEBUOY,” whichever coupors the packet contains. 

4. The competition will CLOSE the LAST DAY of EACH MONTH. Coupons received too late for one month’s competition will be put into 


the next. All parcels on which Postage has not been fully paid WILL BE REFUSED. 
5. Competitors who obtain wrappers from unsold soap in dealer’s stock will be disqualified. Employees of Lever Brothers, Limited, and their families are debarred 


from competing. 

6. A printed list of winners in competitor’s district will be forwarded to competitors in about 3 weeks after each monthly competition closes. 

7. Lever Brothers, Limited, will endeavour to award the prizes fairly to the best of their ability and judgment, but it is understood that ALL WHO COMPETE 
AGREE TO ACCEPT THE AWARD of Lever Brothers, Limited, as final. LEVER BROTHERS, Limited, Port Sunlight. near Birkenhead. 































































No. ot Total Prizes in 
Dis NAME OF DISTRICT. PRIZES FOR SUNLIGHT COUPONS. all Districts 
trict. ee during 1297. 

nana — oe The 1 Competitor in each District who sends in the largest number of Sunlight Coupons from the District in which ob ea cr 

a IRELAND. he or she resides, will receive £21 cash . ‘ : . ¥s Aacnveniteamuanetidrtonnieieth ; £1,764| 090 
ee ee ee is ’ The 10 Competitors in each District who send in the uext larger) number will each receive, carriage paid, at 
= _SCOTLAND. MEY winner’s option, a Lady’s or Gentleman’s “‘ Helical Premier’’ Bicycle,’ with Fleuss Pneumatic Tyres, price : seca aa 17,640 c Oo 
nae The 40 Competitors in each District who send in the next largest number will each receive, at winner’s option. | 
= ie eee, — ee. ______| a Lady’s or Gentleman’s Rolled Gold Watch,+ price ; . . . estan 14,112 io!o 
7 The remaining Sunlight Competitors will each receive Cloth-bound Books, by Popular Authors, in the proportion | 
a WALES, LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE. = of 1 Book for «very 50 Sunlight Coupons sent in eave = 10,000 | ry | o 
* “' Pm, oe - cae oe . , - |-- — 
GS NORTHUMBERLAND, DURHAM, WESTMORELAND, otal Prizes for Sunlight Coupons during 1897 ..... dined £43,51610!0 
CUMBERLAND, YORKSHIRE, ISLE OP MAN. _—_— es  — 

— —- — PRIZES FOR LIFEBUOY COUPONS. 

SH q ‘ NMOUTH- / : » wie ee , i 

Ss Te PHL caeatne, The 1 Competitor in each District who sends in the largest number of Lifebuoy Coupons from the District in which | | 
WARWICKSHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, LEICESTER. he . - rasem will receive £21 cash. Be ithe 8 secgtette : a, SE - . si : 1,764 | 0 | re) 

= The Yompetitors in each District who send in the next largest number will each receive, carriage paid, at } 
cae Land Sh neem pty nt gue Whe th winner’s option, a Lady’s or Gentleman’s “ Helical Premier’ Bicycle,* with Fleuss Pneumatic Tyres, price £21 . 8,820, 0/| 0 

, —* ’ 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, RUTLANDSHIRE, LIN- The 20 Competitors in ¢ach District who send in the next largest number will each receive, at winner’s option, | 
COLNSHIRE, HUNTINGDONSHIRE. a Lady's or Gentleman’s Rolled Gold Watch,+ price £4 4s csehan / 7,056 1o| 0 

_ = arene The remaining Lifebuoy Competitors will each receive Clett-bourd Books, by Popular Authors, in the proportion | 
"7 NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, ESSEX, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, | of 1 Book for every 50 Lifebuoy Coupons sent in ve 5,000; ° 9° 
ae gma I ag a mu ae Total Prizes for Lifebuoy Coupons during 1897 ...... ; "22,640 lo|\o 
ISLANDS, WILTSHIRE, DORSETSHIRE. SOMER- GRAND TOTAL of all Prizes given for Sunlight and Lifebuoy Coupons, 1897 ............ siesunvantovtesevesee £66,156! 0:0 
SETSHIRE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, DEVONSHIRE, : Pere —_ een — : 
CORNWALI * These Bicycles are the celebrated Helical (Spiral) Tube “ Premier’ Cycles, 1897 Pattern, Manufactured by the New “PREMIER” Cycle Co. of Coventry and 19 and 2C¢ 

—_— < Holborn Viaduct, London, titted with the Fleuss Tubeless Pneumatic Tyres and accessories. + ‘hese are 14-ct, Halt-Hunter Rolled Gold Watches. jewelled !-plate. 
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M SUNNY GEYLON. 


CHIEF OFFICES:- CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. Oct. 3, was proved on Dec. 10 by Frederick Startridge 
The will (dated Aug. 16, 1892), with a codicil (dated 


Ellis and Sydney Carlyle Cockerell, two of the executors, 


Sept. 25, 1896), of Mr. John James, of 13, Suffolk Street, the value of the — estate being £55,439. The 


Pall M: all East, who died at Holybourne, near Alton, 
Southampton, on Oct. 30, was prov ed on Dee. 10 by Walter 
James, the brother, Frederick Woolfe, and Samuel Wilks, 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting e to £84,213. 
testator bequeaths £300 to the United Law Cle rks Society ; 

£200 each to the St. John’s Foundation School, the I ondon 
Orphan Asylum, and the Orphan Working Schools (H: we r- 
£50 to the Alton Cottage Hospital ; and £50 
to Miss Cooper, the matron thereof; £1000 each to ‘his 
£7000 to his brother Walter 


stock Hill) ; 


sisters Clara and Emily; 


James ; £5000 to his brother Herbert James ; 

£200 and his office furniture 
F i rick Woolfe ; 
to Samuel Wilks; and many legacies to relatives, friends, 
The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his two sisters Clara and 
At their respective 


his nieces Edith and Ethel; 
and library to his partner, 


clerks, and servants. 


Emily, and the survivor of them. 


testator bequeaths his household furniture and effects 
and books to the value of £500 to his wife, Mrs. Jane 
Morris, the original manuscripts of all his published works 
to Frederick Startridge Ellis, and £100 to Sydney Carlyle 
The . Cockerell. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves, upon trust, to pay an annuity of £100 to Mrs. 
Emma Oldham ; an annuity of £150 to his sister-in-law, 
Elizabeth Burden ; £250 per annum, during the life of 
his wife, to his daughter Mrs. May Sparling, and the 
remainder of the income to his wife. On her decease, 
one-half of the ultimate residue is to be held, upon 
£2500 each to trust, for his daughter Mrs. May y wage. for life, and 
then as she shall appoint, and the other half, upon 
trust, for his daughter Jane Morris for life, and then as 
she shall appoint. He directs his executors to retain the 
copyright of his works. 
The will (dated Oct. 30, 1884) of Mr. John Pepper, of 
Eaton Lodge, Putney, and formerly of John Pepper and 


500 guineas 


deaths the “y are to have power of ap pointment over £5000, Co., Limited, Tottenham Court Road, who died on Oct. 28 


and the ultimate residue is to go as the survivor of 
them shall appoint to their brothers, nieces, cousins, or 


descendants. 
The will (dated Sept. 9, 1896) of Mr. 


William Morris, 
of Kelmscott House, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, and of 
Kelmscott House, Lechlade, Gloucester, 


has just been proved by Miss Minnie Pepper, the daughter, 
and Joseph Wilson, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate being £30,751. The testator gives certain 
leasehold premises at Morwell Street, Bayley Street, and 
Tottenham Court Road, upon trust, for his wife, Mrs. 


who died on Mary Ann Pepper, for life, and then to his daughters 
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Mabel and Minnie; £50 to Jeseph Wilson, and ten £100 
shares of John Pepper and Co., Limited, each to his said 
two daughters Mabel and Minnie. ‘The residue of his 
property he leaves to his wife. 

The will (dated Dec. 17, 1895), with a codicil (dated 
July 9, 1896), of Mr. William Blencowe, of Brackley, 
Northampton, and Thornlea, The Drive, West Brighton, 
who died on Sept. 7, was proved on Noy. 27 by George 
William Rogers, Eldred John Brooksmith, and Robert 
Longman, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £22,944. The testator, after stating that he 
has given various sums to his children in his lifetime, 
bequeaths £2000 to his son Robert; £1200 each to his 
daughters = Rogers and Mrs. Driver; £900 to his 
daughter Mrs. Longman; £550 to his daughter Mrs. 
Brooksmith ; £100 to Mrs. Durrant; £100 each to his 
sister-in-law Elizabeth Lea, his niece Elizabeth Geach, his 
brother Frederick Blencowe, and to his sister Mrs. Gostick ; 
and all his debentures and shares in Blencowe and Co., 
Limited, between his said five daughters. 

The will (dated April 20, 1893), with four codicils (dated 
April 20 and Noy. 3, 1893, and the other two dated 
April 20, 1896), of Mrs. Georgiana Grace Eckersley, 
widow, of Denby Old Hall, Denby, Derbyshire, who 
died on April 26, was proved at the Derby District 
Registry on Nov. 6 by Roby Liddington Thorpe, the 
surviving executor, the value of the personal estate being 
£16,245. Among other bequests, the testatrix gives £100 











Strength is 
Beef. gives fresh 


Influenza. Bovril 








reared in Australia and South America. 
beverage, free from evil after-effects, for the healthy; and is a true recuperative 
food for the weak, being relished and retained by invalids and all who suffer from 


WINTER AILMENTS. 


BOVRIL LIMITED, Food Specialists 2 Contractors to H.M. Government, LONDON. 


what is needed, and Bovril, 
strength and increased vitality, 


and enabling it to resist attacks of 


COLDS, CHILLS, AND 


AVOID INFLUENZA 


by the liberal use of strengthening stimulative nourishment which will fortify 
the system against the ills incidental to our changeable climate. 

the vital principle of Prime Ox 
building up the constitution 


is made from the primest parts of specially selected cattle 





DIRECTORS: 


It forms a strengthening, invigorating 


The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D.; Dr. FARQUHARSON, M.P.; and Others. 
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Inner Case. In 18-ct. 


Free. Price £10. 
Or in Silver Cases, £5. 


BENSON'S ‘enss 


Guaranteed for Accuracy, Durability, and Strength. 





In Silver Cases, In 18-ct. Gold Cases, Rey 5 In Silver Cases 
E NSON’S | S| BENSON’S 
LADY'S KEYLESS | 
LEVER WATCH. 
Three-quarter 
Plate LEVER 
Is a good Knock- A 


Movement, Strong 
Keyless Action, with 
Seconds Dial and Gold 


Gold Cases, either Hunt- 
ing, Half- Hunting, or 
Crystal Glass, Engraved 
or Plain Polished, with 
Monogram Engraved 





WATCHES 










"BANK? WATCH, 


Best London Make 
KEYLESS 


ENGLISH LEVER: 


about Watch for general 
Wear. Three-quarter Plate 
ENGLISH LEVER Move- 
ment, with Chronometer 






PHOTOGRAPHY. 





MARION'S INSTANTANEOUS 


wr 





MARION’S FIELD CAMERAS, from 24/- upwards. 





Balance, Strong Keyless 
Action. Price £5. 


Selections on Approval, 


MARION’S HAND CAMERAS, from 6/- to £13, 





Sent Free and Safe to all 
Parts of the World. 











ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF WATCHES, RINGS, AND 
JEWELLERY OF ALL KINDS (New Edition) POST FREE. 


'MARIONA PAPER, Matt or Glossy Surface, also Gros Grain. 
'RONTGEN RAY APPARATUS, Best English Make. 











J.Ww. BENSON 


Steam Factory 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL; 


AND AT 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., LONDON. 











New Illustrated Catalogue, ‘1605 Post Free. 


MARION & CO.,., 22 & 23, Soho 5q., London, W. 





PLATES FOR DULL DAYS. 
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MONKEY BRAND 


FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, AND SCRUBBING FLOORS AND KITCHEN TABLES. 


For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, Cutlery, Crockery, Machinery, Baths, Stair-Rods. 
FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE-IRONS, MANTELS, &e. REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c. 
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each to the Derby Infirmary, the Children’s Hospital 
(Derby), and the Deaf and Dumb Institution ‘Dent 
£500, upon trust, to the vicar and churchwardens of the 
parish church of Denby, to apply the income in the 
purchase of Welsh flannel, to be by them distributed 
in the month of October among the aged poor of the said 
ome! £2000 to Mary Anderton Haslam ; and £1000 to 
John F. 8. Marriott. The residue of her real and personal 
estate she leaves to her cousin, Mary Gregory. 
The will (dated Sept. 17, 1890) of Mr. Henry Payne 








Hartopp Knapp, and 


their death. 


James Ind Smith, of 


of the Gun Wharf, Devonport, Deputy Commissary General 
of Ordnance, who died on Oct. 31, has been proved by 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £17,239 Chapman and Emily 
The testator gives all his property to his wife for her own 
use and benefit. 

The will of Mr. John Ansell Day, of Uckfield House, 
Uckfield, who died on Oct. 7, has been proved by the Rev. 
Alfred Glennie Day, the brother, and James Crofts Ingram, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate being 
£14,507. 

The will (dated Oct. 16, 1877) of the Rey. John Acland- 
James, of 18, Wilton Place, Knightsbridge, formerly a 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, who died on Nov. 9, 
was proved on Dec. 3 by Mrs. Frances Matilda Acland- 
James, the widow, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to £15,570. The testator gives his household furniture, 


legacies. 


The will (dated May 3, 
dated June 2, 1894, and the other undated), of the Rev. 
Agra Villa, 
Moors, of 180, Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill, and formerly Noy. 15, was proved on Dec. 8 
George Watson Smyth, 
personal estate being £12,666. 
Mrs. Mary Anne Jane Moors, the widow and sole executrix, £250 to Elizabeth Ind Scott; 
Chapman ; 
Marshall and Ellen Marshall ; 
Marshal!, Martha Clayton, 


of 43, Warwick Gardens, 
was proved on Dec. 10 by Mrs. 
widow and sole executrix, the value of the personal estate 
being £10,090. The testator leaves all his real and personal delay. 
estate to his wife absolutely. 

The will of Major —"_ Longworth Lister, J.P., D.L., 
Jsk, Monmouth, who died on 


of Twyn Bell and Cefn Ia, 
fh by Mrs. Elizabeth Margaret 


July 29, was proved on Dec. 
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plate, pictures, ete., and also ‘the funds of their marriage 
ry); settlement, to his wile and she is to have the income of 
At her decease the ultimate 
residue is to be divided between his half-brother, Francis 
his 
eldest child of them respectively living ai the time of 


his residuary estate for life, 


the executors, the value of the 


£200 each to Margaret gelical. 


£100 each to Herbert M. 
and Mary Grice, and other 
The residue of his property he leaves to his 
sister, Emma Ann Smith. 

The will (dated March 13, 1896) of Mr. Joseph Watson, 
Kensington, who died on Oct. 29, 
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oo. the ites and Lite eaiialia: the ex of the 
personal estate being £9978. 

The will of Mr. Francis Carnac Barnes, of 7, Park 
Place, St. James’s, retired Indian Civil Servant, who died on 
Nov. 5, was proved on Dec. 12 by George Stapylton Barnes, 
the son, one of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate being £4416. 


half-sisters, or to the 








, with two codicils (one 
ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES 


Dr. Wilkinson, the Rector of St. Martin’s, Birmingham, 
has resigned the benefice. His successor will be appointed 
by the Simeon trustees, and will therefore be an Evan 
A High Church paper expresses the charitable 
hope that ‘‘so long as the Rector is appointed on the con- 
ditions imposed by the trustees, he will continue to lack 
the directing power which his office entitles him to exercise, 
and that other leaders will do his proper work for him.” 
The Dean and Chapter of Peterborough say that there 
is now no longer a doubt as to the necessity of taking 
down and rebuilding certain portions of the west front of 
the cathedral. Others, however, maintain that this is 
premature, and the Society of Antiquaries are asking for 


Lee, Kent, who died on 
by Edward Coffin and 


The testator bequeaths 


£250 each to Julia 


Hephzibah Watson, the 


Archdeacon Wilson, in reply to the charge that Seneca 
could have gained nothing had he been a Christian, makes 
quotations from the lecture referred to, in which he says 
that Christianity has absorbed most of what is best in 














PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


dn Packets and Tins containing 12, 24, 50, and 100. 


Gg Also supplied in a new Size —‘“‘ MAGNUMS ” — Packed in Pocket Tins 
containing 16; and in 50’s and 100’s. 





Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. 


THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 


“NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 








PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES are now supplied in a new size, viz., “ MAGNUMS.” They are packed in 


Pocket Tins containing 16, and in 50’s and 100°s, 

















| THE GREAT HAIR RESTORER AND DRESSING. | | MC. TDS Winteation nt | 
EDWARDS’ 





“EEA RLEN E” 


qo eae 





USED EVERYWHERE. 
THE CERTAIN PROOF 


NOTHING TO EQUAL IT, 
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RESTORES “THE HAIR. PROMOTES THE GROWTH. 
ARRESTS THE FALL. 


THE VERY FINEST DRESSING. 


Specially Prepared and Perfumed. Fragrant and Refreshing. Is a Luxury and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 


IT ACTS AS A TONIC TO THE HAIR, AND WHERE IT IS USED NO OTHER 
PREPARATION IS NECESSARY. 


1s., 2s. 6d., and (triple 28, 6d. size) 4s. 6d. per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores all over the 


World, or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95 and 96, High Holborn, London, W.C. 





STRENGTHENS THE ROOTS. 
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ELLIMAN SONS&C. 
SLOUGH. 
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HRISTMAS HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND 8OUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
vecial Cheap Tickets will be issued on Dec. 24, 25, 26, and 27 t 
trom London and the Seaside, available for return on any day 
up to and including Dec. 29, a8 per Special Bills. 


4 


on 


PORTSMOUTH and the ISLE OF WIGHT. 

EXTRA TRAINS, Dec. 24 and ¥. Fast Trains from Victoria 

4.55 p.in., London Bridge 5 p.m,, for Ryde, St. Helens, Bembridge, 

Sandown, Shanklin, Ventnor, Newport, Cowes, etc., and on Dec. 2¢ 

and 28 from Victoria 9.20 p.m., London Bridge 9.25 p.m. for Ports- 
mouth and Ryde, 


SPECI RETURN TICKE 
TO BRIGHTON.—EVERY WEEKDAY First- = Day Tickets 
from Victoria 10.5a.m. Fare 128. 6d., Pallman Car 

EVERY SAT RDAY First-¢ lass Day Tickets tr ym Victoria 10.40 
and 11.40a.m.; London Bridge 9.25 a m, and 12 noon. Fare 10s. 6d., 
including admission to Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 

EVERY SUNDAY and on CHRISTMAS DAY, Firet- Class Day 
Tickets from Victoria at 10.45 a.m, and 12,16 p.m. Fare 10s 
THI ty of FRIDAY, SATU BDAY, and hd NDAY, 
27 »" SD © 


AL CHE ay, 


Dec. 24 














to? "ares 14s., 88. 6d., 4d. 
EON ARDS, SEXAILL. and EAST 
BOURNE.—Fast Train every Weekday 
FROM VICTORIA—9.00 a.m., 3 noon, 1,30 p-m., and 3.26 p.m. ; 
alse 4.30 p.m. and 5.40 p.m. to Eastbourne only, 
My LONDON BRIDGE—9.45 a.m., 12.5 p.m., 2.5 p.m., 4.5 p.m., 
ar 
CHE AP “tre KE rs, Thurs day, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
Dec, 24 “ues ay 7, », by certain ‘I'rains only. To 
Hastings or ‘Bi Sa mards, ; 138 ,%3. To Bexhill or Eastbourne, 
16s., 11s Gd., RS j 
. 7 . 7 hl “wT > | 
[fork FULL TARTICULARS see Programme 
aud Hand ae , to Le. btained at the Stations and at the Branch 


ckets may also be obtained, 
ALLEN SAR_e, Secretary and de feneral Manager. 


Offices, where 
(By Order) 


c WHERE TO WINTER. 
IAR RIT 2. GRAND HOTEL. 


| Lift at every floor. Electric light throughout. Charmingly 
situated facing the ocean. ‘The climate is as mildand delightful as 
that of Nice and Italy. ‘This splendid establishment, facing the sea 
and baths, the finest situation in the town, close to golf and lawn- 
tennis, is famed fo 4 its great comfort, excellent cooking, one 
moderate charges, 8 irpussing all other hotels in the district ; is 
frequented by the dite. and is the rendezvousof the English colony. 
During the winter season the terms are from 10f, per day. according 
to floors occupied. All »rivate rooms are carpeted hot ag hae rove- 
ments ave been introduced in the Grand Hotel, with a view to 
satisfying all the cc omic wts which travellers may desire, Calo riféres 
have been fixed up to heat the entire house, A special omnibus 
meets travellers for the Grand Hotel at the arrival of the train. 


Address: Mr. Mo A.J Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 
W INTER IN THE WEST ~ INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS.—65 Days ‘tor r £65 by Magnificent Vessels 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company ’articulars 
apply 18, Moorgate Street, or 29, Cockspur Street “(West End), 
London, 
a AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
FROM LONDON TO 
orn i Al, TAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
iY ADEN, BOMBAY, one 


MADRAS, vid BUMBAY Kvery Week. 


STRAITS, CHINA, and JAP ‘ 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, CorOsBO: “AUS: 
TRATIA, NEW ZEALAND, and TAS- 


EGYPT aud 


rat tileht. 


VE nie r 
the EAS 


‘tnd BRINDISI t ' Every 
.. § Three Weeks. 
‘Cheap Return Tic “ket 
atthe Company's Omi € 


For Partic ulars apply 
and ckspur Street, London, 8 


Btreet, EB. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


By the Steam: t ships LUSITANIA, 3877 tons register, and 
GARONNE, 3876 tons register, from London as under— 
For TENER iF FE, the WEST INDIA ISLANDS, BERMUDA, &c., 
Leaving Jan, 1, re turning March 16. 
For MOROCCO, SICILY, PAL ESTiIne, and EGYPT, 
Leaving Feb. 17, returning April 14. 
For SOUTH of SPAIN, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
rn ey March 31, returning May 17 
For POREU AL, MOROCCO, CORSIC A. 
ing April 21, returning May 
Btring bend. Electric fight, He ut & Cc | 
M s REEN & Cx fead Offices, 
angers 1 Awpenson, ANDERSON, “and Ce Fenchurch Avenue, 
For pas ange apply ‘to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Signe, 
li midon, E.C.; or to the Branch Office, 16, Cocks spur Btreet, 8., 


s, 122, Leadenhall 
Vv. 


a 25, 


ae. 

ITALY, and SICILY, 
21. 

d Baths, an 


4 HOTEL GUIDE (Tariffs free). 
df PU BLISHED BY 
F. TENNANT PAIN 
108, FLEET STRELT. LONDON, E.C, 
{ANNES.—HOTEL BEAU SITE. Situated 


English billiards. 
every comfort, 
lad J 


/ in the West End 
electric light, lift, latest 
G, GOUGLTZ, Proprietor 


{ANNES.—HOTEL ST. C HARLES 
Charmingly situated. full south, large garden, perfect sanita- 
tion, lift, tennis, modern comforts, superior cuisine and_ cave. 
Moderate charges. Arrangements for a stay [482] 


HOTEL PAVILLON. 


Large garden, tennis, 
sanitary appliances, 


{ANNES.—Gd. du 


/ This First-Class Hotel offers every comfort. Splendid position. 





Full south, electric light, baths, lift. Best home for winter. 
PAUL BORGO, Proprietor. (4 oud 
\: AN REMO.—EDE N HOT EL.  First-¢ Yass. 
' Full south, large garden, omnibus meets all trains. Moderate 
charges. Great comfort under the management ‘of the new a 
prietor, MODESTO BEGHELLI. Summer, HOTEL DE 
SOURCE, BRIGA MARITTIMA ee ii” 


YULLETON’S HERAL DIG OFFICE 


SS! 


J (Bstablis hed half a century).— Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting F amily Arins and Pedigrees, Crest and 
Mottoin he raldiccolours,7 7 ok-plutes @igraved iu Modern | 


Ile raldic “eal B ngraving. 
ATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM. 
st free.—25, Cranbo urh Street, London, W.C. 





lrospec tne pos 


{RESTED 
/ GUINEA BOX.— Hest quality Papert and Square Court 
elopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, of with Monogram, 
steel die. Signet Lg 


Ku 

or Address. No charge for engravin 

18 carat, from 428. Card plate and 50 best visiting-cards, 2s. 

ladies’, 38. Wedding and invitation c@# Spec mens Free. 
T. CULLETON, 25, C ranboura Street, London, 





OETZMANN, of 27, Haker Strect. 
YWIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
2 ‘anings free. f purchased in six months. 


No hire charged i 
Nanos by all the best 


ood 
, 27, Baker Street, W 


The apest house for hiring rea 
C0.’ 


make -- ‘ts THOMAS OETZMANN at 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 
YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 


Octzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Phree Years’ System, 
Carriage tree. Tunings free. Cheapest House in London for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'s, 
27, Baker Street, Vortman Square, 


YURCHASERS who can pay Cash will find 
that the Cheapest He rs the Kingdom for new Grand and 
Cottage Pianos by Broadwood, Gull th, Oetzmann, Steinway, 
Bechstein, and other makers of repute is THOMAS OE TZMANN 
and CO,'S, 27, Baker Street, London, W., where the merits of the 
Pianos thy Fa respective makers can be tried side by side. All a plawce 
packed free aud forwarded, Only address, » 27, Baker Street, 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS’ 
eF = newly-introduced 0 eee ee GRAND [ANOFORTES 
lave achieved phenomenal su 

akers to Her or Maj jesty the Queen 
and all the yal Family. 
23, Great Pulteney reet, London, W. 


[—D’A! sAMAINE’S SALE OF P [ANOS, 
. ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRI 

Ten years’ warrant asy terms, approval, carriage free, 
Cottages 7 and | pre 

Claes, ‘28 guineas. 


Class 0, ig guineas. 
Class 1, 17 gaineas, 





Class 6, 35 guineas. 
Clase4, 26 guinens, | Class7, 40 guineas. 
Glass2, 20 guinens, | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class9, 60 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guinens 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrament 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken, lus- 
trations aud particulars post free.—'I’. D'ALMAINE and CO, 
(Est. 111 Years), 91, Finsbury J’avement, E.C, Open till 7: 
Saturdays, a. 
“from “this “moment. 
Awarded one hundred thon- 
sand fraucs, Gold and Silver 


O MORE AS’ THMA 
N? MORE ASTHMA Le ma . admitted to be 
unrivalice 


Particulars gratis and post free from 
DR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 


UVEEN BROS., OLD BOND STREET. 
Most Unique Collection of OLD NANKIN BLUE AND 





‘STATIONERY, — CULLEN ON’S | 





The 
w bt Si CHINA AND COLOURED PORCELAIN ever exhibited 











ghi-Clase Citisine. | 
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THE 











—— SMOKE THE CELEBRATED — 


PIONEER’ 


SWEETENED JOBACCO. 





KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





MANUFACTURED 


ny TH RIGHMOND CAVENDISH CO., Ltb. 


AT THEIR BONDED WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Sold by all First-Class Tobacconists at Home and Abroad, 


1 and 


2 oz - Packets, « and ro 2, and 1 lb. Tins. 





THE MANUFACT URING 


GOLOSMITHS & 


SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


112. REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 





THE COMPANY have greatly extended their 


Watch Department, and have now on _ view 
an exceptionally fine assortment of high-class 


Gold and Silver Watches at prices 25 per cent. 
below those usually charged by other houses for 
similar goods. 


The Department is under the charge of a 
thoroughly competent, practical man, who will at 
all times be happy to give advice and assistance 
in the selection or repairing of Watches. 





Silver, 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. Selections 


forwarded on approval. 


£17. 
GENTLEMAN’S GOLD ENGLISH 
KEYLESS WATCH. 


GOLDSMITHS? g SILVERSMITHS? COMPANY, a” REGENT I'ST., LONDON, W. ( 


pk SS SHIRTS .—FORD’S EUREKA. 
To wear with one stud centre of front. 
Sixteen different ie de ~ : aa. Neds 


1IRTS.—HGIDIUS.—The Only Flannel 
Shirts that never shrink in washing. Three for 34s. 6d., or 
Single Shirts, lls. 6d. each. carriage free. Write for Patterns to the 
only Makers, R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 

( LD SHIRTS Wrist 


Banded. fine linen. three for 6s.; Superior, 





Adjoining Stereoscopic Co.) 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Ready for use 


and Collar 


7s. 6d.; Extra 


Refronted, 


Fine, 9s. Send three (not less), with cash. mat nance . Saney for use, C O GS O A 
carringe paid.—R. FORD and ©O., 41, Poultry, La ae 

At HMA, CATARRH.  Fruneau’s | Paper. 

The Highest Award at te DORI 9 iy ry a G. JOZEAU, WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


49, Haymarket, W.; ME 


RTENS, 64, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


y DREW & SONS’ 


UNIQUE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Actual Makers of a’l kinds of Dressing-Bags 
and Cases, New and Exclusive Designs. The 
Largest Assortment in the World to sele t from, 









ENLARGED VIEW OF Soap 4, 















CATALOGUE OF NEW 
DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. 




















Drew's Patent En Route Tea-Basket, with 
all latest improvements. nm size, with 
Silver-plated Kettle, €2 i 8. 64.; or with 
all fittings heavily Silver-plated, £@ 10s. 

As supplied by D. and S. to Her Maiesty the Queen. 












I’rices 
VARYING FROM 


£2 10s. £250. 


istered Cycle-Crate, for Travelling. Light 
es Machine just as it is when in use. 
Ready for riding without shifting uny of the parts. Crate 
is about 8in. wide, except at pedals, where it broadens out 
to take machine. When ordering please state total length of 
machine, also height of handle-bar at centre. 
CHEQUES MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS BY POST. 

For Lady’s or Gentle- / Complete with Straps, &c- 

man’s Machine, Ready in Stock. 
Or Inventors axp Sore Makers Oxty— 


DREW & SONS, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 








Drew's New 
and Strong. Ti 


at nt ii 
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AL Ut i 


MIMI iy 


Nels! 
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| cottage piano.’ 


NEW HIGH-CLASS 


| 


'R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
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MERRYWEATHER 


NEW YEAR'S PRESENT 


What better New 
MERRYWEATHER HAND FIRE-ENGINE ? 


Over Three-F« urths of the 
are extinguished by ** LONDON 
PUMPS. 


Year’s Present than a 


Loncon Fires in One Year 
BRIGADE” HAND- 


(See Official Report.) 




















BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
OSBORNE HOUSE, and other Royal Residences have 
MERRYWEATHER HAND FIRE-PUMPS. 


PRICE £5 5s. COMPLETE. 
Delivered Free in the United Kingdom. 


Call and see it in Action at 


MERRYWEAT HERS’ 
63, LONG ACRE, W.C., 2 GREENWICH, LONDON, 


~CHAPPELL 


**A tone of remarkably sweet quality 
unusual sustaining power.’’— Times. 

“Combines the tune and power of a grand 
with the compactness of an ordinary upright or 
*—Daily News. 


and 


‘While boasting the solid virtues of English 
workmanship, is as cheap as any piano of its 


| size and quality produced from a foreign work- 


"—Truth. 


PIANOS. 


shop. 





50, NEW BOND STREET, LONCON, ¥. 
ame ctl 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 
No matter 

how grey 

your hair, or 


bleached, or 
dyed, it 
makes it 
beautiful 
and glossy. 


Restores 

GREY HAIR 
to its ori- 
ginal colour. 


eg) 


Srecrrrr eo 
ae A 





Regenerates 


BLEACHED 
HAIR. 


By the use of the 
Regenerator 
once in every few 
months, the hair 
is always glossy, 
beautiful, 
and natural. 


ee 


OF ooh eee 


ae 


Wx 





No. 1. BLACK. 
No. 2. DARK BROWN. 
No. 3. MEDIUM BROWN. 
No. 4. CHESTNUT. 

No. 5. LIGHT CHESTNUT. 
No. 6. GOLD BLOND. 

No. 7. ASH BLOND. 


13s. and 6s. 6d. 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 


292, Fifth Avenue, N New York. 





30, 31, 32, & 33, BERNERS STREET, W. ; 
AND 87, 91, 93, & 95, CITY ROAD, E.C., 
LONDON. 








ON SALE : 
BY HAIRDRESSERS AND CHEMISTS, "*40;¥ar® 
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Stoicism, and that it contains what Stoicism, ancient or 
modern, did not contain—an impulse, a hope, a power 
which has made it prevail over all the great opposing 
movements of the human mind in the ‘past, and will 
assuredly prevail over all similar movements in the present. 


The Rey. T. B. Pollock, of Birmingham, has died a year 
after his brother and predevessor, the Rev. J. S. Pollock. 
He was in the sixty-first year of his age. The brothers 
Pollock gave St. Albans their all—their prospects, their 
hopes of preferment, their money. Even the family estate 
in the Isle of Man was sold to assist in clearing off mort- 
gages on the church, and then they built St. Patrick’s. 
The xy gave themselves most devotedly to unremitting work, 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON 


years, there han been but a slight elvanee in the gross 
church attendance. It is computed that out of a popula- 
tion of 840,000 about 300,000 are unconnected with any 
Christian church. 

Seven bishops are teetotalers : the Bishops of Chichester, 
Carlisle, Durham, Lichfield, Wakefield, Newcastle, and 
the Bishop-designate of Peterborough. One name in this 
list is not quite certain. 

Mr. E. T. Hooley, 
bounty to the C hurch. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
present in an unsatisfac tory pecuniary condition. He has 
also resolyed to build a new church in the village of 


the new millionaire, continues his 
He has become a member of the 
which is at 


NEWS 





and mi uy be said to have shortened their lives there by. 


A church census taken in Glasgow 


shows that while 
the population has greatly increased during the last twenty 








Mudie’s 
Select Library. 
CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS 
SCHOOL PRIZES. 


A Large Collection 
is kept in Stock in the Show-Rooms. 


A FULL AND REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
A Se a Good Ff ne Fren i German 
Standard A 3 in Le Bind s is also kept in St 


A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT 1s A 
YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION To THE LIBRARY. 


Terms on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., | 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 

And at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


WITH 


SOAP 


and a single application 
(ointment), the great skin cure, 
instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and point 
to a speedy, permanent,and economical cure of 
the most distressing of itching, burning, bleed- 
ing, scaly, and crusted skin and scalp diseases 
after physicians, hospitals, and ali else fail. 

Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists = all the principal cities. British depot: 


Newsery & Sons, 1, King ward-st.. Lx POTTER DRve 
a Cue. Corr., Sole Props., Boston, C. 





of CUTICURA 


will afford 


7? 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithfui, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction have testified 
to the remarkable efficacy o 


HIMROD’S 
CURE ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world 
It is used as an inhalationand without any after bad effects. 
A Free  Somypte and detailed Testin.onials free by post. 
tn” Tins 
Brit is sh “Dépst—46 Holborn Viaduct, London 




















Also of Newbery & Sons, Barc ay & Sous Lynch & 
J. Sanger & Son, W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts, & Co., 
John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wh. plesale Houses. 








of Suitable Books in Leather Bindings 








Offices 4. Ave 


Draycott, in Derbyshire, where he ‘‘ 
Scripture and of secular learning.” 
there are five public-houses in Draycott—and he has no 


learnt the lessons of 
Mr. Hooley says that 
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wish to eurtail their number — and that there are also 
chapels for the different religious denominations. But 
there is no institute or church. Mr. Hooley will repair 
these deficiencies ‘‘ if God prospers him.” 

It is suggested that an opening for Mr. Dolling should 
be secured in Liverpool or Manchester. 

Dean Farrar has been telling some stories about hand- 
writing. Among them is this, which I have not previously 
seen : ‘Owing to Dean Stanley’s indistinctness of writing, 
and his habit of shortening Jerusalem to Jerus. in his 
manuscripts, an eloquent description of how, when the 
traveller, in his walk from Bethany, rounded the shoulder 
of the Mount of Olives, there suddenly burst upon his eyes 
a sight of the great city of Jerusalem, fell into the hands 
of his readers as an ecstatic eulogy of a magnificent view 
of Jones! { 























\ remarkably smart contri,ance.’’—Black and W hite.** 


A design in lead pencils that deserves popularity. 


MOST INGENIOUS THING OF THE 


** Surely a be 


—Morning Leader. 


Own VIOLET 











, a ‘ a Ae A . NEW STOR ; MERRIMAN 7 4aryy 
TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only) ,,, ai hn RB Ry, - Se DEATH. 
thoronghly harmless SKIN POWDER. | Prepared by an is HE CORNHIL lL. MAGAZINE for On Dee. 12, at the Quinto de Cabo R at al 
experienced Chemist, and cot ly prescribed by the most ANUARY contains the First Tustalment of a NEW SE Rt AL ; ver Sen ee Soe amo CO LADO Aulvo, Rear iésbon, 
| eminent Skit De rs. Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny staimps. STOR) by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of ~’BHE | William, youngest and only survivin son of the late 
| MOST INV Al t ‘B LI SOWERS,” &e., entitled Edward Medlicott, Esq., of that city 
J). TAYLOR, Chemist, 18, Baker Street, London, W IN "K EDAR’S TENTS, —_—— - 
AnD THE FoLLowING ConTRIBUTIONS YCEUM 4 P a H 
1 y , tPee rom > ‘ THE ENGLISHMAN’'S CALENDAR (January “UM.—-—Ae owlng to ib sprain enry 
OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, | cue exect PON OF CHARLES 1.: An Anniversary Study B “se sf» cao PP ete a ! ect 
I ST. JAMES’S HALI w CHRISTMAS CARNIVAI By C H Firth “ rving it vw unable to play for a short time, the Lyceum 
_ ; clos t e notice 9 maven < > 
ENTERTAIN MENT. Christmas Eve, at 8, and in the Great Hail, | THREE ‘V WEEKS AT THE COURT OF WINDSOR, September resumy ee ee woe econo OF Oe 
xing Day and Twice Daily, at 3 ands. Tix at Tree he 1837. By the late Hon. Sir Charles Murray, P.« ‘ MB BEL INE will be played from De % till Jan. 2 1 
Hi all) and Libraries, Prices, 5s aa., Is THE M AKING OF A “PARADISE.” By ©. J. Cornish | with MATINEES on Beturd lay and We aneeilay. Teogen “Mis 
Genera l u - Mr. Lawrence Baoran 4 ot: aa ‘ ree og By Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.1 Julia Arthur; Posthumus, Mr. Frank Cooper; lachimeo, Mr 
CONDERHIN TEA. one 4 vt . Cooper Cliffe; Queen iss Geneviéve Ward.—Box Office (M1 
- : 2 FAMOUS TRIALS ea neon hives. By B Atlas. Hurst) open 10 to 5.’ Seats also booked by Letter or ‘Telegram 
Ww* ASTED ORCHARDS OF BER KSHIRE “NEVER THE LOTOS CLOSES Y E. and H. He LYCEUM 
Special Commissioner's Report _in the iAR- THE GREAT GAME OF CANADA. by Clive Philli pe -Wolley > We 
DENER'S M RG AZINE, De Price 2d., post free, 2d. Sold | PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. P ( ‘RYST Al. PALACE. 
by all Newsagen At all Booksellers and Newsagents. Price One Shilling } nission Daily, ONE SH LIN 
Maria Lane, London, E.C London: Surru, ELpEn, and Co, 15 Waterloo Place, WULPPS GREAT CONTINENTAL Ulitev's 


NEW EQUESTRIAN PANTOM! IME 
R TOURNA r THE OLDEN TIME 
ie Most Brilliant sp sented in any cir 









, ‘ 3s may be booked in advan 
Children unde re pene price to numbered seats only 
of td. and Is, 





[INICROWN)STOPPERED)(BOT.TLESIONLY2., 


An Gxquisite Esse 
distilled from 
The Fragrant 

of the 


Sunny Riviera. 


THE - CROWN - PERFUMERY - G5 
7 New & BOND ¢T., W. “2% 
OTT TQS ELY 


1 to all busy people." — Westminate ante 
I hope he may make a fortune by it 


HOUR, 





If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for 
Specimens—3_ Black, 2 Red, and 1 Blue, post 
free in the United Kingdom, 1s, 


Blaisdell Pencil Co., Ltd., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, 
Lonpon, E.C. 







as a cedar pencil, 
but covered with paper. 
RE-POINTS ITSELF 
AUTOMATICALLY, 








CHRISTMAS LECTURES 





POYAL INSTITUTION OF 
nee R BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly 
SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, Dse F.R.S, will, 
NEXT (Dec. 2), at 83 o'clock, begin a Course Le 
adapt “d to a Juvenile Audito ry) on “LIGH ry \ 1818 LE 


A 

res 
“AND 
* (Experimentally Illus trated) 
Non-Members) to this Course, One Guinea (Chile aa n under Sixtee 
Half-a-Giuinea toall the ‘ourses in the Season, Two Guineas 


Violet 


housan de 


scription = 





BOULTON & PAUL, 


Horticultural Builders, NORWICH. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
VINERIES, GREENHOUSES, &ec., 
DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION 














, GREENHOUSES FOR AMATEURS. 


No. aa. 2) WOM: by Bt LGlaned, ana arriage Taia} 18 18 
f No. 75 
MELON AND 
CUCUMBER 
FRAME. 


Carriage Paid on 
Orders of 40s. 
to most stations. 


| 4 ft. by 6 ft. 





12 ft. by 6 ft. 
16 ft. by 6ft 4 


Sft. by 6 ft. 
VIOLET FRAME, ¢ (t. by ift., 


similar to No. 75. 


No. 77. 


BOILERS of ALL MAKES and SIZES. 
TANKS, VALVES, PIPES, & FITTINGS. 




















GOLD MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


An Estvent Surcreon writes: 
both at home and in India, I consider 
to any I have ever prescribed.” 





“ After a lengthened experience of Foods, 
‘ Benger’s Food’ 


LONDON. 





“ Retained when all other Foods are 


A Lat 
incomparably superior 


saved baby’s life. 
nothing until we began the 


ele] B 


For Infants 


ids and the Aged 
=> 


MOST DELICIOUS, 
NUTRITIVE, ano DIGESTIBLE. 
rejected.”’- London Medical Record 
“‘T consider that, humanly speaking, Benger’s Food entirely 


I had tried four other well-known foods, but he could digest 
‘Benger.’ He is now rosy and fattening rapidly.’’ 





xy writes : 


neers Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, &c., everywhere, 




















ASTHMA 
POWDER or CIGARETTES 


epaa oar 
reac Russel St 
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The New Sanitary Polishes 
and Cleansers. 


| 
| 


iN eS ot 





Linoleum, Parquet Floors, 


Brown Leather Boots, G 
Harness, &c. 


POLISHES, PRESERVES and PURIFIES. 





OF ALL GROCERS, &c. 


Wholesale of RONUHKH, 


LIMITED, BRIGH 








lacé Boots, They will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective 


and require no skill to use, Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, Free BY POST, 8 STAMPS. 
Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 
REWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by 
Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARK 
on the Right-Hand Corner of each Label. 
WHOLESALE OF R. HoveNDEN & Sons, 
BERNERS ST., W.,axNpD CITY RD., E.C., LONDON. 





TON. 














ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 





KROP? : 


OF ALL DEALERS. 


REAL Gen 
Hotow 








wk OUND 





NEVER REQUIRES CRINDINC. 


ZGR. 


*a934u 





WHOLESALE s OSBORNE, CARRETT, & CO., LONDON, W. 
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‘* Didn’t mother make that dress 
which she only pays 1s. 6d. a week f 





Managemen 


lovely! She made it on a Singer's Sewing-Machine, 


for, and got a sovereign allowed for her old one.’’ 


t for Great Britain and Ireland 





42 & 43, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCH 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 

















TO THE CONTINENT 


Via QUEEN BORO’ - FLUSHING. 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE. 


GREAT SAVING IN TIME. 


The magnificent new 21-Kyor Papp.e-Sreamers built by the Fairfield © of Glasgow, are now running in this Service. 
Most Perfect Route to Northern and So uthe rm Germany. 
BERLIN—LONDON in 20 Hours, whe one Arrival Berlin, 8.28 p.m, 


LONDON—DRESDEN in 28 


Arrival Dresden, 12.41 a.m. 


Hou 
LONDON—BALi in “23 hours. 


Time Tables and all Lnformation Free « om aputie cation to the 
where Circular Ticke 


‘ Zeeland "’ Steam-ship Co. at Five ming, or at 44a, Fore St., London, E.C. 


‘ts may be obtaine d at ‘Three Days 
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C“MyrRTLE GROVE” 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE. 








COOL. FRAGRANT. 


SWEET. 
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Myrtle GROVE” 





GROVE Sik WALTER RALEICH WAS SOOTHING HIS MIND 
CQuatT 


VIRGINIA WHEN i ts ieee 





fee CIGARETTES. 


None Genuine without our Name on each Cigarette ! 


TADDY & CO 





«+ Minories, London. 
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N EWS £09 


A NOVELTY! 


Synthetic Scents 


New and Special Manufacture of PIESSE & LUBIN 2 NEW BOND STREET LONDON, ENGLAND. 


2/6 


IN TWO SIZES. 























WALLFLOWER HELIOTROPE 
ROSE eggs ~E7 
'SYNTHETIC SCENTS — 
JASMIN THIS PERFUME IS | 
NON» EVANESCENT | TUBEROSE 
PICOTEE PIESSE & LUBIN i LILAC 
2 NEW BOND STREET 
VIOLET maha ee 
OPOPONAX sii 
LILY of the VALLEY sities. 





And Many Others. And Many Others. 











These novel and exquisite odours outvie all efforts hitherto practised for the production 
of perfumes. They retain their original fragrance permanently, for non-evanescence is their 
remarkable characteristic. This new departure in the Art of Perfumery will supplant the 
older and hitherto accepted processes, a triumph of the science of the Parfumeur-Chimiste 
over Nature. They are the most Refined Scents ever placed before the Public. 


May be Obtained generally of Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores, or will be 
Forwarded by Post direct on Receipt of Remittance for value. 


PIESSE & LUBIN 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Full Catalogue, Coloured Illustrations to Scale, Post Free. 














Dunlop 
Pneumatic Tyres — 
weit, fOr Carriages. 


* * * 











DRIVING ON “ CUSHIONS. 





kk KR RH 


\ AIR TUBE-> SOS 
\ OUTER COVER \ 
COMFORT 7 ~~~ RUBBER LINING. \ In a closed 


\ CANVAS FABRIC. \ Carriage con- 
INCREASED. | a : : 


DUNLOP i, / versation can 


DRAUGHT © \VA\CARRIAGE TYRES/)// be carried on 
DECREASED. \ in a whisper. 
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*.* CARRIAGES ON HIRE.—Carriages fitted with Dunlop Pneumatic Tyres can be 
hired from the Coupe Co., Britannia Road, Fulham (Telephone No. 8697), without extra 
charge, by mentioning (when ordering) that Dunlop Tyres are required. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE Co.,LTDb., 


Pateniees and Sole Makers of the Celebrated Dunlop Tyres for Cyeles. 
Telecrams: “ AIRINESS.” 
“\Pettruowe No a. ~—-s 166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


SHOW-ROOMS: WORKS: 
14, Recent Street, Lonpon, S.W. AtMA SrrREeET, CovENTRY. 
BRANCHES : 
DUBLIN, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, NoTTINGHAM, GLASGOW, AND ABROAD. 
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THE TLLUSTRATED 


NEGRETTI & IAMBRA’S | ALL HEADACHES INSTANTLY CURED 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. | 


obtaine 


Useful and Ornamental. 


GUINEA AND UPWARDS 


BINOCULARS, &c. 


ONE 
“PIIOM OY} JO SJAvA [IV 07 ywog fq o01g 


SHMISOTT 1OJ OQU)INS SpudMNIWSUE JO HySYT ODILg PAPUAN ¢, [eprIedg,, 


BAROMETERS, 





SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS TO THE QUEEN 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
; CORNHILL; 12, REGENT 81 

tudios: CrysTaL PaLace 


rR 
= 
U 


An Absolute Cure for CONSTIPATION, 


asta LEPRINGr 


CHRONIC DiSORDERED 
— __UVER. | 


IMPAIRED BILIOUSNESS. 
am CONSTIPATION 
PILES. puring §= 2 | 

SICK HEADACHE. NURSING, ETC, 


? 

Oe 
Sample Box Po t Fr ee on applicatior te 
—— Routhevy and Sons, 1 & 3. King 


ward St., Newgate St., London, E.C. 


G. E LEWIS'S GUNS & RIFLES 


HAVE TAKEN we WHEREVER SHOWN. 


i 1879 and 1 Lar Melis urne, 1880 and 1881; and 
1 1884 





© Mark ReGtsterep. 





- ¢. a ,LEwis’s “ARIEL” CUN. 


well-kn 
| “THE ARIEL, 





gi:tness is obt aast ea ee r 
Price, frot 15 Guineas. tnvalastic Sor use in | 


AS HAMMERLESS, FROM 20 GUINEAS. 
OUR_ 5ST ORTING GUNS AND RIFLES 


CK SP READY 
FOR “DELI VER) Is 


ras LARC *EST IN ENGLAND 
dd. Eacu 


G. E. LEWIS, Gun & Rifle Works: | 
32 & 33, Lower Loveday Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





REVOLUTION IN 
Cigarette Paper 


Books 

EACH LEAF READY TO HAND FOR USE. 
AT ALL TOBACCONISTS. 
OS oe" “oe 





% 


sizes, Is 
-d to order by almost all. 


Insist on Full Name— 


'EMERSON’S BROMO- ‘SELTZER. 


DAMS’S 


Unequalled for its Brilliance and 


It Cleans, Polishes, and Preserves Furniture, Brown Boots, 
Patent Leather, 


OR MONEY REFUNDED. 





LEGAL GUARANTEE. 
1p. 


THE PRICE 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the most 
successful American Remedy, is an effervescent 
powder, taken in water. If three doses do not 
cure any headache, no matter how caused, send 
the bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 
WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND 

Trial bottle, post free, 7id. Larger 
. 1}d. and 2s. 3d. Sold by many Ch mists, or 


EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, Ltd, Se 


46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


LONDON 


_N EWS 
























DEC. 26, 1896 













A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 
Also for the Nursery, 


Roughness of the Skin, 

after Shaving, Ac. 

Hygienic, and pre 

pared with Pure 4 ~ ro 












and Harmless 
Materials, 


PRICE 





In Three Tints, 


BLANCHE, 
NWATURELLE, 
RACHEL. 

To be had of all Perfumers, 
Chemists, &c. 

Wholesale— 
R. HOVENDEN ? SONS, 
Berners St.,W., & City Rd., «.C.,London. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. | 


And 170, gece NT $T., LO ND 


Manufacturers to tik Queen, 


Childre en's | tee ”% Syustizo ~ 
Ladies 2 %. 
Gents’ » 


Ladie 
" Gents 311 
“The it sh Cambrics , © sre 


POCKET : Te ORLNSON & Sige Ee Fas a 
" iwi de fame.” 


“STS POST FREE, HANDKERCHIEFS, 
seated — Syd le 
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ED.PINAUD 


PARIS. 37, B‘ de Strasbourg. 


ED.PINAUD Systran 
IXORA BREONI AIDA 


|~ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


world-renowned hair 
tonic; prevents the hair from falling off. 


ED. PINAUD'S IXORA SOAP 


The best soap known, 


Sold by all First-class Perfuy 









wi ane wy UE R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 


ers Street (Oxford Street), London, W. 
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“ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 


RONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 


The “‘ Lancet.”"—* A convenient and val _— remedy 

Dr. Thorowgood Pt tre spasmodic Asthma and Asthma due 

o Bmpayess na of the lungs with eo-existent bro vn — alike appear 

me to be materially relieved by the Ozone » Pape 

Harris m We eir, Esq.—* Your Ozone Paper has > rt rid of my 

Asthmatic aftection; it is the only remedy which gave me per- 

anent relief.” 

2s. Od. and 4s. Gd. per Box, of all Che emia sts; or from the 
Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.0.0. to any yuntry 


w 


R. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON. 


ithin the Postal Union. 




















S LOVED OF ALL LADIES. __SHAKSPERE (** Much Ado,” Act I., Scene I.) 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


“The Queen.”’— 
mending its use.—Dec. 22, 1883. 


Feels no hesitation in recom- 


FURNITURE 


Cleanliness. 


and Varnished or Enamelled Goods. 








POLISH. “ 








5, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR. 


THE ¥:N 


PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET 


Will not split in the Seams nor 


teur in the Fabric. Made in 
Whits, Black, and all the 
Fashionabie Coloursand Shades 
in Italian Cloth rte and 
Coutil; 4/11, 5/11, 711 


5 
per par and Bat M4 
m\ CAUTION.—Every Genuine ¥ & N 
i) ‘orset is Stamped. 
THREE COLD MEDALS. 
Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 





CLARKES 
px SAFEy 


Rica 


“SLA OLtarg 


wicnrg 


THE saaeen PART 
REPRESENTS THE 
PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE 





“SInoy 9 Tn 04 ‘syYBry] ZT Ao fsrn0y g UM 07 


‘yay 1 § Sururquoo sexog uy 


“ THE 
BURGLAR’S 
HORROR.” 


FAR, FAR AND AWAY 
THE BEST. 


Sold by all respectable dealersev er where. Manufactured b 





Cricklewood, London, N. 


Clarke's Pyramid’ 
NIGHT-LIGHTS. 


Should be lighted in a front and back room in every house as socn as it is dark. 
N.B.—No paraffin or other dangerous material used in the manufacture. 


“ Pyramid” and “ Fairy ” Lights are the only Lights that can Safely be Burned in Lamps, 


CLAREEZ’S PYRAMID AND FAIRY LIGHT COMPANY, Ltd., 
-y where all Letters should be addressed. 


No water required. 


2 6 Lights 


: ; or 10 Lights and 
Glass, to burn 6 hours. 


In Boxes containin 


and Glass, to burn 10 hours 


Double Wicks. 











Loxvox: ‘Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, i in » the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Ixcram Brotuzrs, 198, Strand, aforesaid.— Saturpay, Dzcemben 26, 1896. 
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